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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY: 


Six General Principles 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


Dr. James B. Conant is an internationally known 
scholar, scientist, statesman, educator and author. 
Former President of Harvard University and U.S. 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Dr. Conant recently toured Japan giving public lec- 
tures, leading seminar groups and consulting with 
Japanese educators. The project was financed by 
a grant from The Asia Foundation. The following 
six general principles that he considers the basis of 
education in a democracy formed part of a speech 
he gave in Tokyo, April 27, 1961. 


Waar ARE THE SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES that 
face the educators in charge of education in demo- 
cratic nations? The record shows it is a most diffi- 
cult undertaking for a people to make a democratic 
government. History has shown how readily a de- 
mocracy may be destroyed by radicals to the right 
or to the left. Therefore I say the prime responsi- 
bility of educators in a democratic nation is to do 
what they can to ensure the preservation of that 
form of government which protects the maximum of 
political, social and cultural freedom. 

How is this to be accomplished in our schools 
and universities, you may ask? One can answer 
this question only in general terms. The details of 
democratic government depend on the history and 
traditions of each country. Therefore the specific 


One Man’s Vote 


way in which the schools and universities promote 
democracy must differ somewhat from nation to 
nation. Let me suggest, nevertheless, a few general 


principles. 


e The significance of the words “freedom of 
speech,” “freedom of the press,” “freedom of opin- 
ion” should be made clear. This can best be done 
not only by philosophic discussions or definitions 
but by the study of historical examples. The study 
of history and a discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of different forms of government should lead 
to a clear understanding of both the nature of dem- 
ocratic government and the difficulties of making 
such a government effective. As a result of such 
studies a vast majority of the next generation should 
come to believe passionately in the need for a demo- 
cratic government. Unless this is the outcome of 
such studies, the cause of democracy is lost. 
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e The relation between representative govern- 
ment, diversity of political opinion, and personal 
liberty must be understood by examining concrete 
examples: Germany under the Weimar Republic 
and under Hitler provide excellent examples. 
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e Under a democratic government no one holds 
a position of responsibility and power because of 
his birth. Therefore the educational system should 
provide that the most promising youth irrespective 
of family status should be so educated that he is 
fitted for the highest position in the land. Neither 
riches nor family connections should determine the 
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career of a young person. This ideal was stated in 
Japan in 1872 by the founder of Keio University, 
Yukichi Fukuzawa, who wrote: “Henceforth among 
the people of Japan there will be no such thing as 
the rank to which a man is born. Only by his ability 
and the position he holds will a man’s rank be deter- 
mined.” This is an ideal which no nation has ever 
reached but the greater the departure from this ideal 
the greater the danger to democracy. 
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e In a totalitarian state, the prominent members 
of the party occupy exalted positions. In an aristo- 
cracy those in some families and in some occupa- 


Freedom of Speech 


tions look down on all the others. A democratic 
government is based on the premise that one man’s 
vote is as important as that of any other man. The 
existence of caste lines and of a hereditary hierarchy 
endangers a democracy. The more a society moves 
towards the goal of equality of status of all forms 
of honest labor, the safer will be the government 
against agitators from the right or the left. The 
way schools and universities are organized and stu- 
dents are selected at each level of study can either 
promote equality or promote the opposite, namely 
the formation of an inherited caste system. 
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e History has shown that no heavily industrial- 
ized society can remain democratic if any large 
share of the youth are frustrated by lack of eco- 
nomic opportunity. Unemployment of youth is a 
major hazard of a free society. Therefore education 
must be arranged, as far as is compatible with free- 
dom of choice, so that a young person is prepared 
by schooling to enter into a satisfying type of em- 
ployment. 
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e In all discussions of democracy and in the 
study of its principles, students, teachers and pro- 
fessors must be well aware that no democratic 
government has ever existed which was perfect. In 
every free nation democracy can be improved. 
Young people should be made aware of this fact 
and encouraged to have the ambition to play their 
part in improving the government of their nation. 
I suggest, however, that in such studies and dis- 
cussions, the use of the adjective “democratic” for 
those changes we approve of only leads to confusion. 
Likewise the use of the word “undemocratic” for 
proposals we find objectionable does not add to the 
clarity of a debate. 

There are many controversial issues in every 
democratic nation today—foreign policy, labor- 
management relations, taxation, the role of govern- 
ment in industry, tarifis, provisions for the unem- 
ployed, for the aged and for the sick. The con- 
troversies on these and similar issues take different 
forms in different countries. Some courses of action 
which are advocated may appear to be in the inter- 
ests of the few rather than the many. Arguments 
pro and con to be effective should be specific. The 
students should be encouraged to assemble factual 
evidence rather than to argue by branding a pro- 
posal as democratic or undemocratic. 


Prepared by Schooling 


I have presented to you six general principles. 
They sum up for me what are the aims of education 
in a democracy as contrasted with the aims of edu- 
cation in an aristocracy, a monarchy, an oligarchy 
or a one-party totalitarian state. I have expressed 
these principles in concrete, practical terms because 
I believe the failure of humanitarian democrats to 
think in such terms has led more than one demo- 
cracy down the path of destruction. 

To make representative government work is a 
most difficult undertaking. Yet only under a demo- 
cratic government can cultural and _ intellectual 
freedom flourish. 


EDUCATION: A RACE AGAINST CATASTROPHE 


WILLIAM J. HAGGERTY 


Reprinted from September 1961 issue of Teacher 
Education, published by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. Dr. William J. Haggerty is 
the President of ICET—the International Council 
on Education for Teaching, a WCOTP international 
member—and President of the State University Col- 
lege of Education, New Paltz, New York, U. S. A. 
He delivered the address reproduced below at the 
recent ICET conference in New Delhi held just prior 
to the WCOTP Tenth Delegate Assembly. 


W.: WHO ARE CONCERNED with the education of 
teachers for their profession have a very real interest 
in, their activities, their hopes and fears. We may 
share some pride in the successes and in the ad- 
vancement of the members of the teaching profes- 
sion and must share some responsibility if a teacher 
does not become the many-sided paragon of virtues 
expected by all parents and all taxpayers. It is fit- 
ting that ICET should be associated with the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession—an organization representing the teach- 
ers of the world. Surely we who have had a part in 
preparing the teachers of this generation can have 
great pride, and perhaps a little credit, for the 
magnificent job to which so many members of the 
profession have contributed in establishing and in 
carrying on the great work of WCOTP. 

Let us not forget, however, that what is of most 
importance is not the teachers or the teacher edu- 
cators but education itself, and education is what 
goes on inside the learner, be he child or adult. 
H. G. Wells said that civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe. Today we hear predic- 
tions of catastrophe almost on the hour—at least 
as often as our glance falls on a newspaper or a 
newscast falls on our ears. 

If we may follow Wells’ thought for a moment— 
what is the kind of education that will win the race 
against catastrophe and what will save civilization? 
I am sure some would say that the most urgent 
education is that which will produce the most able 
engineers and scientists who in turn will produce 
the most efficient and effective means for destruc- 
tion. Then we can have a nice balance of terror 
and éveryone will be afraid to take the first step 
towards war. Probably, as this balance develops, 
everyone will be afraid to take the first step toward 
peace or the first step toward anything. It is sur- 
prising—the pessimist may say not surprising at 
all—that it is relatively easy to get all manner of 
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financial support for the kind of education which is 
essential to perfect the means for destruction. But 
it is difficult indeed to get adequate funds for the 
kind of education that will enable teachers to pro- 
vide ample opportunities for youth to grow up 
and lead healthy, happy, and productive lives in a 
peaceful world. 

Lest I be misinterpreted, I hasten to add here 
that there is nothing wrong with scientists and en- 
gineers. Far from it, we need to educate more 
people to be scientists and engineers, and even bet- 
ter ones at that. We may need them to work hard 
to perfect our military defenses. But that is negative 
work in a sense. A balance of terror will not solve 
the problems of humanity. We must turn our minds 
to the kind of education that will serve constructive 
purposes, the kind of education that will win the 
race against catastrophe. 

The traditional concept of the teacher is of a per- 
son busy with imparting facts to his students. The 
more the knowledge of the world increases the 
busier will be the teacher and the student—the one 
imparting, the other learning—the rapidly accum- 
ulating store of knowledge. This task of the teachers 
is becoming more and more difficult. Thus the scope 
of the curriculum expands. Recent research has in- 
dicated that the job of teaching more and more may 
be lightened somewhat by new techniques of teach- 
ing, such as programmed lessons and the use of 
teaching machines. In reality these are learning 
rather than teaching devices. They enable the stu- 
dent to learn more efficiently and at his own speed, 
and to check his mistakes himself. 

These devices may help to solve the problem 
which students have of mastering ever-increasing 
amounts of knowledge in shorter periods of time. 
But it is certain that they will not eliminate the 
need for teachers nor affect very much the number 
of teachers needed. They will merely free them for 
more important educational functions. 

The teacher should be able to spend more time in 
dealing with the motivations of the student. The 
teacher should have time to prepare his children to 
learn; to get them to want to learn; to excite them 
about learning; to stimulate them to want to keep 
on learning after leaving school—in short, to devel- 
op a love for learning. Also, the teacher should have 
more time to deal with the attitudes of his children, 
their attitudes towards themselves, their playmates, 
their families, their communities and their fellow 

Continued on page 7 
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THE MECHANIZATION OF LEARNING 


EUGENE GALANTER 


Adapted from an article in the November 1961 issue 
of the NEA Journal, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States, 
a WCOTP member organization. Professor Galanter 
is Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, U.S.A. He has for sev- 
eral years been experimenting with and writing 
about many aspects of automatic self-instruction, 
and therefore is a significant spokesman for the 
experimental workers in this field. 


FP nocramen LEARNING marks a renaissance in 
the method of dialectic teaching so brilliantly used 
by Socrates over 2000 years ago. This type of 
learning is available in several forms, but the teach- 
ing machine is probably the best known of the 
various types of mechanical devices that make use 
of programed materials. I shall describe where it 
came from, what it is, what it has been shown able 
to do, and what it may do in the future. 

The tale begins with the psychologist’s efforts 
to understand how an organism adapts its behavior 
to its environment—that is, how an organism learns 
to cope with its culture. 

In order to study this question, the psychologist 
had to learn how to teach. Now, to study teaching, 
one needs young, docile organisms that can be ex- 
posed to a variety of situations so that one may 
discover how these experiences affect them. The 
laboratory scientist could not use children for his 
experiments, so he settled for animals. Because he 
was dealing with lower animals,’ the psychologist 
cast about for methods of teaching that would 
work even on the mind of a brute beast. In the 
course of these studies that have extended over the 
past fifty years, a number of things were discovered. 

First of all, the scientist found that he could 
not lecture to the animals because ihey did not 
understand his language. He could not tell them 
what to do. Even if he arranged for them to do 
something, there was no guarantee that the animals 
would repeat what they had done previously. That 
became the crucial issue: If an animal would do 
something once, how could one be sure that, when 
this same problem was presented again, the animal 
would do what it had done before? 

The answer devolved on the empirical fact that 
if some event pleasing to the animal occurred after 
the animal had done what you wanted to teach him, 
then on future occasions it would again act in the 
way that had led to the valued outcome. In fact, 
once the animal did something, and had been “‘rein- 
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forced” for doing it by a pleasing outcome, it would 
act in the same way again with only occasional 
reinforcements. 

Once the scientist discovered that by reinforcing 
what an animal had done one could make it repeat 
the action, the question arose: How many things 
could it learn in this way? It turned out that the 
animal could learn anything within its physical 
limits. It was found, however, that if too much time 
elapsed between the animal’s behavior and the oc- 
currence of the reinforcement, the effectiveness of 
the reinforcement was diminished. It was also 
found that each animal had to be dealt with indi- 
vidually by the scientist acting as tutor. 

There was a strong parallel between the way the 
psychologist trained an animal to behave in a par- 
ticular fashion and the way Socrates taught Meno’s 
slave to solve a geometric theorem. Each time the 
slave came close to an appropriate remark, Socrates 
would say, “Yes, you are exactly right.” And each 
time the psychologist’s animal approximated an 
appropriate action, the psychologist would drop a 
pellet of food into the animal’s food cup. 

Scientists were too busy and ingenious to stand 
around waiting to reward an animal every time it 
performed the desired action, so they devised an 
arrangement that trips a lever every time the animal 
performs properly, and this lever actuates a device 
that delivers some reinforcement. Thus the psy- 
chologist can put his animal in the apparatus on 
Friday, have a pleasant week end, and return on 
Monday to see an animal with a new repertoire of 
behavior. Clearly, the animal has been educated by 
the machinery. 

It was an insight of Professor B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University that if he could mechanize the 
training of an animal as inherently imbecilic as a 
white rat, then he should be able to do the same 
thing for the infinitely superior child. In the way 
of great men, he suited his action to his thought and 
devised a machine that would teach.t 

In principle, the machine operates like a magical 
book. Specifically, the book is so arranged that the 
child is unable to turn the page until the book has 
satisfied itself that the child already knows what is 
on the page he has just finished reading. The very 
fact that the page will turn has proved to be sufh- 
cient reward for learning what is on the preceding 

1 The views of Dr. Skinner and his associates are expressed in 
11 of the 47 articles contained in Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning, A Source Book, edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 
and Robert Glaser, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States. Washington, 
D. C.: N.E.A. 1960. 736 p. $7.50. A’so translated into Japa- 


nese by Professor Mitoji Mishimoto and published by the Inter- 
national Christian University, Tokyo, Japan, 


A simple type of teaching machine being used in a biology lesson ( 


oh 


left) and a programed lesson (right) which can be duplicated and 


used without a machine 


page. Added to this is the additional value that the 
child receives from being able to go ahead to the 
next item of information. That is to say, the suc- 
cessful solution of a problem is itself a powerful 
reward, and the discovery of new information en- 
hances its reinforcing effect. The magical book and 
the child thus constitute a self-propelled device. 

But what if the child makes a mistake or is con- 
fused? The results closely parallel what would 
happen in an animal experiment of the same kind. 
The child experiences frustration and feels emotion- 
ally upset. It is important, therefore, to minimize, if 
not entirely eliminate, the possibility that the child 
will make an error. 

Since the child makes errors whenever new be- 
havior is required that is more than minutely dif- 
ferent from the behavior that has previously been 
required, he must be led by a series of infinitesimal 
steps from one behavioral repertoire to the next. 
This means that the contents of the book or, as we 
shall call it, of the teaching machine, must be care- 
fully divided into small, easily assimilated segments. 
This construction of a sequence of steps to amplify 
the child’s initial behavior into an education con- 
stitutes what we call “programed learning.” This 
is the very heart of the entire concept. 

Preparing programed learning involves breaking 
down some complex area of knowledge into a finely 
graded sequence of component knowledges that can 
be mastered piecemeal with no errors along the way. 
A program like this is a work of art, and the arti- 
sans in this educational vineyard are still few and 
far between. 

One of the great dangers in this entire field 


is the premature use of experimental materials that 
have not yet been thoroughly tested. 

Now what exactly does that previous comment 
mean? Why shouldn’t it be possible to put the pro- 
grams we now have to immediate use? The point is 
that the student himself is the only one who can 
design the program. A program for machine teach- 
ing cannot be written out a priori; it must be con- 
structed with the constant interaction of the learner 
and the program writer. 

The editor of a program is the student himself. 
If he has difficulties with the program material, 
there is something wrong with the program, not 
with the child. And this construction, as I am sure 
you can appreciate, takes time. Each segment of a 
machine program must be tried out and revised in 
the light of errors the children make until eventu- 
ally a program exists through which any child can 
proceed at his own pace with no errors. 

Another important feature of programed learn- 
ing is that the child, working with his own machine 
or other device that contains a program at his own 
level, proceeds independently. Each machine reacts 
to the child as a private tutor would, advancing him 
quickly when he knows the material, and moving as 
slowly as is necessary when the child must struggle 
with the ideas. 

The machine has other advantages, too. It is just 
—rewarding only when the child is right. It never 
scolds or gets angry at the child who is having dif- 
ficulty. It is imperturbable and benign. It is wise 
(if the programer is wise) and though it speaks 
softly, its accumulated knowledge is great. When- 
ever people hear these qualities stated without know- 
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ing that the possessor is a machine, they remark, 
“These are the ideal attributes of a good teacher.” 

But someone will say, “What of the cost? How 
can we possibly afford what must obviously be a 
complicated device for each child in the school 
system?” 

Actually, the machines themselves are funda- 
mentally irrelevant to the program material. Any 
type of machine that presents the program and pro- 
vides an opportunity for the child to answer back 
is adequate. Such machines can be built for less 
than fifty dollars, and it hardly need be said that 
the machines will not use all the child’s time. My 
own view in this matter is that in the beginning, 
when program material is scarce, teaching machines 
will use no more than one-fifth of the child’s time. 
As programs increase, the total amount of the child’s 
time spent with the teaching machine will amount 
to about one-third, which means that one machine 
is needed for every three to five children. 

The advantages of teaching machines and other 
types of programed learning have so far been impli- 
cit in what I have had to say. In general, the teach- 
ing machine has all of the advantages of the private 
tutor. In addition, there is an increase in the over- 
all time efficiency of the learning process that, in 
the studies so far available, suggest a factor of 
about three to one. That is to say, we should be 
able to cover three times the current material. 

Thus, the drudgery of drill, the manipulation of 
flash cards, the grading of homework exercises, the 
incessant repetition during recitation become things 
of the past for the teacher. The child comes to the 
teacher with a fund of knowledge that can be dis- 
cussed and amplified without the need for the 
teacher first to impart the skill. Large issues and 
values will find time in the curriculum without 
threatening to make the student incompetent in the 
basic skills. ee 

A rash of questions of course remain unanswered. 
What of the dull child? What of the bright child? 
What of the stereotyped nature of the learning? 
Won't all of the children turn into a long, long 
line of robots? 

None of these questions can be answered. We 
have no information yet. But we can certainly con- 
jecture. In my own experiences, the bright and the 
dull children seem to have little difficulty with the 
same program. The bright children take about one 
third as long to get through the program material 
as the dull, which gives them time for additional 
work. Both the bright and the dull are able to 
solve the problems the program was designed to 
teach. 

The program does not turn them both into medi- 
ocre students. In general, it appears that the dull 
child advances more than the bright and so the 
absolute distribution of the class moves upward, 
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and variation in the distribution becomes smaller. 

I have never seen any of the bright children 
bored by any teaching machine programs, although 
I have heard stories that this is the case. It just 
seems to be a fact that you don’t get bored when 
you are continuously being successful. The children 
maintain their own independence after having been 
through a program. They apply what they have 
learned in the variety of ways that we would expect 
as a result of the variety of interests and personal- 
ities that the child brings to the situation. 

The only effect that the teaching machines seem 
to have on the children is to enlarge their vision. 
In addition, the machines have the advantage of 
returning to the child the opportunity for private 
and independent study—a feature that is rapidly 
disappearing from educational systems. The child 
is given an opportunity to work independently and 
in this way to recognize the fruits of his own labors 
without the necessity for constant and potentially 
invidious comparisons between him and his fellow 
students. What the long range social consequences 
of this change will be is hard to anticipate, but by 
no stretch of the imagination can I construe it as 
having bad effects. 


William J. Haggerty... 
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human beings around the world. This work of 
guiding the attitudes of children while they are also 
learning and trying to understand facts and ideas 
(a task which has too frequently been incidental to 
the teacher’s work) may become a primary respon- 
sibility. If a few basic attitudes were inculcated in 
all children, strongly enough to remain through 
adulthood, much of the prejudice, the bigotry, the 
hate, and the fear that exists today could be elimi- 
nated. I do not hold with those who say the teacher 
should not be concerned with attitudes and values. 
I agree, rather, with Vice President Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan of India who in his message to ICET delegates 
said, “In an educational institution we would pro- 
vide our students not only with basic concepts of 
science but also help them to have discipline of will, 
intellect, and emotions. Only then can an individual 
be regarded as complete.” 

If the survival of civilization depends on educa- 
tion winning the race against catastrophe, then the 
challenge to the teachers and to those responsible 
for teacher education programs is great indeed. 
With hard work and sincerity in our task of select- 
ing the best persons to enter the teaching profession 
and in providing them with the best possible oppor- 
tunities to develop into good teachers, I believe we 
can meet our part of the challenge. 
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THE ROLE OF TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS 


E, BENNETT CAULLEY 


Mr. Caulley is general secretary of the Union of 
Teachers and Educational Institution Workers in 
Ghana, and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Professsion (WCOTP). The following has 


been abstracted from a speech delivered at the clos- 


ing of the First WCOTP African Leadership Train- 


ing Seminar, held in Freetown, Sierra Leone, Janu- 


ary 1961, 
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| SPEAK AS AN AFRICAN to my brothers, regardless 
of their country, the language they speak, the dress 
they wear, the political philosophy they hold. I 
speak to you about what we must do, all of us, to 
assume the role of leadership we are now undertak- 
ing in the world. Yes, I said leadership, because 
black men are being heard in the major inter- 
governmental bodies and on platforms from which 
five years ago we would have been laughed off. 
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There may even be, as I have noticed traveling 
to Europe and America, an over-emphasis on what 
we say and what we do. Whether this is so or not, 
let us respond to our new role of leadership and 
enjoy it, for we have earned it. 

I would like to talk to you about something 
which gives us all great concern, namely, the condi- 
tion of education in Africa. We African members 
of WCOTP firmly believe that the first step in build- 
ing a solid foundation to our over-all educational 
system is to strengthen the teaching profession. I 
am not speaking of graduates who take their place 
quite rightly among their fellows wherever they 
teach, but I refer to the backbone of African edu- 
cation—the classroom teacher at all levels of edu- 
cation. He may be unqualified, and uncertificated 
but he represents, nevertheless, the vast majority 
of the teaching profession in every single African 
country. Teacher organizations cannot reject this 
lowly person who has not had the opportunity to 
attain an artificial requirement, but who day in and 
day out teaches our children with a dedication and 
love far surpassing that of many of our highly 
trained colleagues. 


Role of Classroom Teacher 


Yet, inadequately trained as they are, there are 
not enough of these classroom teachers. Regard- 
less of the funds poured into education from 
abroad, regardless of the commissions, committees 
and surveys to which we are frequently subjected 
we cannot manufacture teachers the way we make 
automobiles, nor can we substitute, overnight, 
trained certificated teachers for the untrained and 
the uncertificated. If it were a matter of building 
more training colleges and supplying more trainers 
of teachers, then our colleagues in England and 
America would have solved the problem long ago. 
But we cannot fill such fine new buildings with 
“school leavers” who refuse to enter a profession 
where they are overworked, underpaid and have 
little or no social status. Unless the profession it- 
self is given its rightful place in society, no brilliant 
person would ever consider teaching as a career in 
Africa and the problems of poor students trained 
as poor teachers will remain with us long after you 
and I go to our eternal reward. 

Now it is apparent that no profession in the world 
is going to look after the interests of the teachers 
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except the teaching profession itself. Why is it that 
we pamper our bodies and seek out the finest pro- 
fessional help when we are ill, but put the minds of 
our children into the hands of someone whom we 
seldom know, much less whose qualifications we 
question? Since parents are willing to push the 
child onto the teacher for his formative develop- 
ment without caring about the end result, it is up to 
the teacher to exercise the proper care and see to it 
that the profession carries out its role as tutor, 
mother, father, and nurse to the best of its ability. 

One way to strengthen the teaching profession is 
to inculcate pride on the part of the teacher—pride 
that he alone holds the key to education. Take your 
beautiful buildings, your syllabi, your visual aids, 
your teaching machines and whatever else you may 
discover and try to teach a child. It is nonsense 
when you stop to think about it. We are concerned 
with everything under the sun for the child except 
the most important element of all, the teacher. A 
teacher only needs pupils. He can teach on the 
ground, in the air, under water, in the desert, any- 
where, without fancy trappings, so long as he is 
secure in the knowledge that his profession is re- 
spected for the value it holds to society. 


Need to Train Leaders 


Therefore, we must train the leaders of the teach- 
ing profession who will work toward uplifting the 
profession in their own countries, toward develop- 
ing professional responsibility in relations with gov- 
ernment, toward the recruitment and retention of 
teachers in the service, toward establishing profes- 
sional responsibility in regard to training, qualifica- 
tions, school programs, curricula, organization, 
buildings and equipment, toward showing what 
benefits teacher associations can and should pro- 
vide through sound public relations techniques, 
good financial management, efficient operation of 
a headquarters, publishing professional journals 
and improving international relations. 

A new era is dawning in Africa where the his- 
toric language barrier is giving way to two-way 
communications between the world’s great lan- 
guages, French and English. With this is a new 
appreciation of the fact that we are all Africans and 
that we will prosper or fail only to the extent that 
we blend our knowledge, our institutions, our ways 
of doing things with those of our colleagues in 
other parts of the world. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The WCOTP Commission on Educational Policy 
for Africa (CEPA), at its May 1960 meeting in 
Kampala, Uganda, agreed to study the major prob- 
lem of Recruitment and Retention of Teachers 
in the Service. As a first step, CEPA recom- 
mended that WCOTP with the aid of Unesco under- 
take a Survey of the Status of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in Africa, which the Commission would use 
in the study of the major problem. The field work 
for the Survey was recently completed by S. H. M. 
Jones, an Education Officer in the Gambia, who 
visited 29 countries during 1961. The following was 
extracted from the field report. 


1 bas ROLE OF THE SCHOOL in the community and 
the objectives which education seeks to achieve 
make teaching a social and public service. Unless 
it achieves appropriate status it will neither attract 
the best recruits nor retain its best members. An 
improvement in the status of teachers in Africa, as 
elsewhere, is a sina qua non of progress. 

“Every untrained or inadequately prepared 
teacher admitted to the profession tends to make it 
that much more difficult for the most competent to 
remain.” These remarks from Sir Ronald Gould, 
President of WCOTP, underline the importance of 
recruitment to the teaching profession. Every effort 
should be made to see that unqualified teachers are 
not admitted to the service. As the Banjo Report 
has said: “To enter into a profession like divinity, 
law, or medicine, you must reach at least the School 
Certificate level of general education and on top of 
that receive special training appropriate to that pro- 
fession. Nothing short of that must be aimed at for 
the teaching profession. The cost will be great, no 
doubt, but the benefit derivable is infinitely 
greater.”! But as the Ashby Report advises: “To 
train teachers well, pay them well, to give them 
standing in the eyes of the public: this is a proper 
charge against the national income.”? 

The dictionary defines a profession as “a voca- 
tion, a calling, that involves some branch of learn- 
ing.” The training given to teachers must be such 
as to satisfy high standards in breadth and depth. 
Those who desire to teach must undergo as rigor- 
ous a training as possible. Consequently the period 
of training should be lengthened and the quality 
improved. 

“The teacher should be so educated that his bene- 
ficial influence may extend beyond the subject mat- 
ter of his classroom lessons.”® 


1 Nigerian Gov. Western Region, 1961. 

2 Investment in Education. Report of the Commission on Post- 
School Certificate Higher Education in Nigeria. Lagos, Nigeria: 
Federal Ministry of Education. 5/- (stg.) : 

8 Sir Ronald Gould: Year Book of Education 1953. London: 
Evans Brothers. 
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In Africa today, as elsewhere, there are good and 
bad teachers. Some are absolutely devoted to their 
profession which they regard as a vocation. They 
spend long hours marking exercise books with 
punctilious care, give freely of their spare time to 
pupils on the playing fields and try in every way to 
see a pupil’s particular difficulties and help him to 
solve them. Others have a mercenary approach to 
their work and show~that they are birds of pas- 
sage. Some are consumed with a desire to acquire 
knowledge to “uplift” themselves while others are 
not. 


Teaching is regarded as a noble calling, but in 
Africa, as elsewhere, it has never been very well 
paid, particularly in its lower branches. The powers- 
that-be, whether in English-, French-, or Arabic- 
speaking Africa, have not always given it the im- 
portance it deserves. The differing conditions of 
service, including salary, between teachers and 
other members of the public service on the one 
hand, and between government and voluntary 
agency teachers on the other have brought dissatis- 
faction among teachers and instability in the pro- 
fession. The institution of a unified teaching serv- 
ice promises to provide security to teachers, foster 
a concept of a profession and enhance the status of 
the profession. 


Some teachers’ professional organizations are in 
their infancy and are more concerned with the wel- 
fare of their members than with their professional 
growth. Consequently they have played a limited 
role in the rise of the status of the profession. 

The attitude of the public to the teacher is am- 
bivalent. He is regarded as an indispensable mem- 
ber of society—eloquent expression to this usually 
being given on Speech Days and meetings of Par- 
ent Teachers’ Associations. Conversely, the most 
able young people are dissuaded from entering the 
profession by subtle pressures or open discourage- 
ment. 


In analyzing the various factors affecting the 
status of teachers in Africa Mr. Jones mentioned 
the importance of adequate training in developing 
the professional image of the teacher in the com- 
munity. He had this to say about the present sit- 
uation in Africa: 


One respect in which the teaching profession 
differs from the other recognized professions is the 
duration of the~period of training. In the case of 
the other professions, the training to acquire both 
the knowledge and techniques involved is usually 
long and costly and is done at a university or its 
equivalent. As this is not the case in regard to 
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teaching, some have questioned the use of the term 
“profession.” Whether or not one agrees with those 
who do not regard teaching as a profession in the 
real sense of the word, the fact remains that the 
quality of the teacher, and, indeed, of education is 
greatly affected by the type of training given. The 
higher the level at which it is given, the longer the 
period during which it is given, the better it is for 
the school, the teacher and the profession. A pro- 
fessional man whose training occupies five years is 
esteemed more highly than the one whose qualifica- 
tion can be obtained in two years or even less. 


Training in French-Speaking Africa 


In French-speaking countries, the professional 
training of teachers lasts only a year: although they 
are trained at different levels, in each case the pe- 
riod of training does not occupy more than a year. 
The three main grades of teachers at the primary 
level are: Instituteur, Instituteur-Adjoint, Moniteur. 

Both their position and responsibilities are clear- 
ly defined; consequently, an /nstituteur who is sud- 
denly transferred from Madagascar to Mauritania 
will have no difficulty. He is usually a teacher who 
has had fourteen years of education: six in the 
primary, seven in secondary and one at a teacher 
training college. He holds the academic qualifica- 
tion of the Baccalauréat de Enseignement secon- 


daire and the professional qualification of the 
C.A.P. (Certificat d’Aptitude Pédagogique). If 
he does teach he is usually in charge of either the 
two top classes of the primary school or the lower 
forms in the Cours Normaux and Cours Complé- 
mentaires. The training he receives is incomparably 
superior to that received by his English-speaking 
counterpart. The mere possession of the Brevet 
d Etudes du Premier Cycle (B.E.P.C.) or the Brevet 
Elémentaire (B.E.) certificates obtained by pass- 
ing an exam after the fourth year in a secondary 
school does not guarantee automatic entry to the 
second half of the secondary course. Having passed 
an entrance exam at this level, he continues his 
studies, still of a general nature, at a Lycée, College 
or Ecole Normale. If he is successful at the final 
exam (the Baccalauréat is taken at the end of the 
third year of the second cycle of secondary stud- 
ies), he spends the fourth year doing his profes- 
sional training, usually at an Ecole Normale. 
Instituteurs-Adjoints are usually responsible for 
the middle classes of the primary classes—Cours 
Elémentaires 1 and II. Normally they have had ten 
years’ education: six in the primary and four in the 
secondary school. At the end of the fourth year or 
first part of the secondary course they are awarded 
the B.E. or the B.E.P.C. according to their per- 
formance at the final exam. Candidates for teach- 


Courtesy Ghana Information Services 


Scientific and technical education is receiving priority. in many countries in Africa 
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ing usually proceed to the Cours Normaux, Cours 
Complémentaires or Centres de Formation Péda- 
gogique or Professionnelle for a year’s training. Be- 
fore the /nstituteur-Adjoint can be regarded as pro- 
fessionally qualified, he has to pass the “Certificat 
Elémentaire d’ Aptitude Pédagogique” (C.E.A.P.). 
After serving in the Instituteur-Adjoint grade for 
seven years he is allowed to take the C.A.P., which 
is the qualifying exam for the “/nstituteur Bache- 
lier” grade. Instituteurs-Adjoints form the majority 
of teachers in every French-speaking state. As they 
have had ten years’ education, including four in a 
secondary school before training, it can be seen 
that the standard of teachers in French-speaking 
states is much higher than in English-speaking 
countries where the number of teachers with eleven 
years of education is much less. 

The third group of teachers, Moniteurs, is made 
up of those who have come either straight from the 
primary schools or those from the secondary 
schools who have not had enough marks to pass 
the B.E.P.C. Their training, at a level which corre- 
sponds to their academic qualification, also lasts a 
year and they are required to pass the C.A.M., 
Certificat d’ Aptitude en fonction du Monitorat, in 
order to become qualified professionally. They are 
usually in charge of the first two classes of the pri- 
mary course. After seven years they may take the 
C.E.A.P. in order to move up to the /nstituteur- 
Adjoint grade. 


Training in English-Speaking Africa 


In English-speaking countries, the training of 
teachers does not follow as definite a pattern as in 
French-speaking countries. Both the level of ad- 
mission and the duration of the courses offered 
vary considerably from one country to another, 
sometimes even within the same country. Whereas 
in Sierra Leone training at each level—Post-Stand- 
ard VI, Post-Form II and Post-School Certificate— 
is three years, in Ghana, Kenya, Nyasaland and the 
Rhodesias, it is two. However, at the graduate level 
it usually lasts a year. Apart from this course and 
up-grading courses for some categories of teachers 
in English-speaking territories, teachers usually un- 
dergo a course of training lasting two or three 
years. In those countries such as Nyasaland, Ugan- 
da and Tanganyika, where there has always been a 
one-year course for teachers with only six years of 
education, such courses have either been eliminated 
or are in the process of being so. Generally the 
tendency is to raise the level of admission to train- 
ing colleges. In the Sudan’s New Education Plan, 
teachers are now required to do a four-year post- 
School Certificate course in order to teach at the 
primary level; that is to say, they would have had 
fourteen years of education of which eight would 
have been at the post-primary level, in order to 
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qualify for primary school work. In Ghana, Sierra 
Leone and Kenya, organizations have been set up to 
coordinate the work of teacher training colleges, 
plan their orderly development and ensure the 
maintenance of high academic and _ professional 
standards. This development which has given pro- 
fessional status to those engaged in the training of 
teachers is bound to have a beneficial effect on the 
status of the teaching profession, which is low at 
the present time, partly because the training of 
teachers is not given the importance it deserves. 


_ 


African school girls today enjoy a much broader program of 
studies and activities 


The above comparisons are largely for purposes 
of information, since quantitatively more students 
are in school in English-speaking countries than in 
French-speaking countries, many more teachers are’ 
involved, making absolute comparisons impossible. 

In many countries the man in the street may be 
forgiven for not thinking much of the teaching pro- 
fession because of the high percentage of untrained 
teachers in service and the ease with which they 
(people with sub-grade qualification) are admitted. 
The idea seems to be current that “anybody can 
teach.” 


This surely must be one of the reasons for what, 
no doubt, is a paradox. The importance of teach- 
ers in the development of a nation or a country is 
realized and freely admitted, yet the teaching pro- 
fession continues to have a low status in almost 
every country in Africa. 
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PROBLEM OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


RAYMOND J. SMYKE 


Adapted from an article in the Summer 1961 is- 
sue of The Journal of Negro Education. Mr. Smyke 
is Special Assistant for Africa of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. 


“Pc CAUSES OF TEACHER SHORTAGES in Africa are 
many. Historically, colonial education was based 
on a policy of training an elite leadership to run 
their own country. Colonial. administration pro- 
vided for the education of an elite out of slender 
financial resources and this process took place un- 
der the watchful eye of expatriates. Since expansion 
of education followed a colonial timetable which 
did not contemplate early independence, new 
schools were opened when qualified staff were 
trained, and there was, it was universally agreed, 
no shortcut to training such staff. Without appar- 
ent design this was true in English- and French- 
speaking Africa as well as in the Belgian Congo. 
However, in the latter, the timetable for independ- 
ence was geared to infinity, and Congolese were not 
trained to teach in secondary schools at all. 

It should be stressed that the standards of edu- 
cation in all of Africa were very high. The 1944 
Brazzaville Conference proclaimed that the metro- 
politan system of education would be adopted, not 
adapted, in the then French Union, facilitating a 
free interchange of students with France. 

In the United Kingdom, the three decades be- 
tween the first Phelps-Stokes Mission to Africa in 
1920-21 and the Cambridge Conference on African 
Education in 1952 marked a period of genuine con- 
cern for the education of Africans. A number of 
thoughtful and provocative reports and memoranda 
were issued which set and revised educational poli- 
cies in the colonies. But, since the monumental 
contribution of the Cambridge Conference, no real 
policy changes have occurred. For one thing, the 
Conference report, African Education, barely came 
into wide circulation when it was evident that the 
timetable for independence might be accelerated, as 
it indeed was. Secondly, there began to emerge a 
difference of opinion on the rate and type of educa- 
tional expansion. Vocal African groups were not so 
concerned with standards, but wanted educational 
opportunities for all, whereas colonial budgets were 
geared to train an elite. Thirdly, with the emergence 
of inter-governmental organizations like Unesco 
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there developed concepts of educational expansion 
in underdeveloped areas different from those of the 
metropolitan power. When the triple forces of Af- 
rican independence, desire for mass education and 
effective inter-governmental participation converged 
on Africa, there resulted an upsurge in popular 
education, which like a flood swept over the inflex- 
ible traditional systems of education, leaving be- 
hind a residue of unqualified teachers, and perhaps 
worse, unqualified trainers of teachers. One of the 
main reasons for the shortage of teachers in Africa 
today is that the historical preoccupation with 
standards precluded bold experimentation and in- 
novation, so that the traditional systems of educa- 
tion were unable to accommodate the demands for 
popular education. 


Role of Expatriate Teachers 


All too often forgotten is the tremendous contri- 
bution of the expatriate teachers who established 
and conducted education in Africa. Except in ad- 
ministrative positions, expatriate teachers will con- 
tinue to play an important role in Africa for some 
time to come, perhaps an even more important role 
than in the past. It is interesting to note that in 
1959 the International Bureau of Education (IBE) 
reported 11,484 French teachers were serving 
abroad, with 9,634 in Africa alone. It is estimated 
that more than double that number of expatriates 
are serving in English-speaking Africa. Over 5,000 
European teachers served in the former Belgian 
Congo immediately before independence. Today 
secondary education there is heavily dependent on 
expatriates. 

There is an increasing demand for American sec- 
ondary school teachers in Africa. For example, the 
United States Peace Corps hopes to have sent 250 
American secondary school teachers to Nigeria by 
January 15, 1962. Unfortunately, past American ef- 
forts in this field have been minute. The official 
United States Government teachers recruiting 
agency, the International Exchange Service of the 
Department of State, reported 36 one-way teacher 
placements to Africa for the ten-year period 1948- 
58. This includes the Seychelles Islands. Private 
efforts have been equally small. 

When expatriate teachers went to Africa they 
frequently maintained links with their professional 
organizations in the mother country. Many Euro- 
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pean teachers were instrumental in founding Afri- 
can teacher organizations which carried on and re- 
inforced these links. Over the years the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales took into 
associate membership such professional groups as 
the Nigeria Union of Teachers and the Uganda 
Teachers Association, providing three-month train- 
ing programs in England for the leaders of these 
and other African associations. The same is true in 
French-speaking Africa. The teachers who were 
educated in Paris were frequently associated with 
the Syndicat National des Institutrices et Institu- 
teurs (SNI) and upon their return have continued 
to maintain these professional links. 

Despite this cordial external relationship the 
rapid Africanization of the teaching profession 
which brought in a majority of unqualified teach- 
ers, led to the development of purely African 
teacher organizations which thought solely in terms 
of their own local problems and economic better- 
ment. There was almost no inter-African contact 
among teachers up until 1958, although there was a 
great deal in common among teachers throughout 
the whole of Africa, particularly middle Africa. 


WCOTP’s Role in Africa 


Liberia and Nigeria were early members of 
WCOTP and constantly urged that the world body 
concern itself with teachers in Africa. In 1958 
WCOTP held an Afro-Asian conference in Ceylon 
and a subsequent meeting in Ghana. In the summer 
of that year a large number of African observers 
attended the WCOTP 8th Delegate Assembly in 
Rome, where the Committee on Education in Af- 
rica (WCEA) was formed, made up of representa- 
tives of WCOTP’s African members. In 1959 an 
Exploratory Commission on Educational Policy in 
Africa (ECEPA) met in Jos, Nigeria. The Com- 
mission, later constituted as a permanent body, con- 
sidered teacher problems on a policy level, from 
an Africa-wide viewpoint. Over thirty-five leaders 
of African teacher organizations attended the 9th 
Delegate Assembly in Washington that year; and 
over one hundred teacher-leaders participated in 
the first WCOTP African Regional Conference in 
Kampala, Uganda, in May 1960. A seminar for 
leaders of teacher organizations was held at Fourah 
Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone, in January 
1961; and over fifty African teacher-leaders, a ma- 
jority from French-speaking countries, took part in 
the 10th Delegate Assembly in New Delhi, India, 
during July and August 1961. 

This coming together of African teachers, in 
addition to promoting an awareness of and ex- 
change of views on common problems, accom- 
plished three important things: 1) It brought new 
importance and dignity to their profession, along 
with an Africa-wide and international outlook. 2) 
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Association with colleagues from all over the world 
re-oriented the African teacher—away from a pre- 
occupation with salaries and benefits, toward a pro- 
fessional consciousness of which concern for mate- 
rial benefits is but one part. 3) It provided impetus 
towards raising the status of the profession, a step 
which in due course would beneficially affect recruit- 
ment and retention of teachers in the service. 


Teacher Supply in Africa 


The total number of teachers in Africa is com- 
paratively small. Unesco reports! a figure of 492,- 
451 first and second level‘teachers in fifty-five coun- 
tries, territories and islands contiguous to Africa. 
The major country not reported is Malagasy, whose 
9,000 teachers would make the total number over 
half a million. If from the above we leave out 
Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, the United Arab 
Republic in the north and the Union of South Af- 
rica in the south (but include the High Commis- 
sion territories) we arrive at a total of 287,006 
teachers. However, this official Unesco figure is low 
because it reports only public school teachers in the 
French-speaking countries, where the private sec- 
tor makes up a substantial portion of education, 
reaching as high as 80 percent in some countries. 

The following table (p. 15) is adapted from the 
above Unesco document, but adjusted to include 
teachers in the private sector and in some cases 
more recent non-Unesco statistics. It shows a total 
of 298,906 teachers in the forty-eight countries and 
territories listed. 

Bearing these numbers in mind, one can appre- 
ciate the enormity of the task outlined at the 
Unesco-ECA meeting mentioned earlier and called 
the “Addis Ababa Plan.”? Unesco describes the two 
phases of the Addis Ababa Plan, one short-term 
running from 1961 to 1966, the other a long-term 
plan from 1961 to 1980. 


“The short five-year plan calls for raising pri- 
mary school enrollment in Africa from its pres- 
ent figure of 40 percent of the school-age popu- 
lation to 51 percent by 1966. This means that 
enrollment must increase from over 11,000,000 
children at present to nearly 15,000,000. At 
the same time, secondary school enrollment is 
to take a proportionately bigger jump, rising 
from 3 percent of the primary school popula- 
tion to 9 percent.” 

“The twenty-year plan foresees establishment 
of universal primary education throughout 
Africa by 1980 and 31 percent of children 
completing primary schools enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools. This long-term plan also en- 
visages a substantial increase in the field of 
higher education, so that 20 percent of sec- 


1 Document EDAF/S/4, April 1961. 
2 Release Number 2109, May 26, 1961. 
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Number of First and Second Level Teachers in 
Forty-eight African Countries and Territories. 


First Second 


‘Country level level Total 
Angola 3605 904. 4509 
Basutoland 2376 244 2620 
Bechuanaland 905 43 948 
Cameroons (UK) 1930 103 2033 
Cameroun 5858 — 5858 
Cape Verde Island 245 53 298 
Central African Republic 776 57 833 
Chad 575 40 615 
Comoro Islands 50 9 59 
Congo, Brazzaville 1603 168 1771 
Congo, Leopoldville 36,215 2975 39,190 
Dahomey 1670 27) 2 1707 
Ethiopia 6185 326 6511 
Gabon 831 63 894 
Gambia (2) 215 50 265 
Ghana 15,546 2964 18,510 
Guinea (1) 843 62 905 
Ivory Coast 2423 151 2574 
Kenya 15,229 1251 16,480 
Liberia 1757 269 2026 
Malagasy 8093 1053 9146 
Mali (1) 925 150 1075 
Mauritania 200 7 207 
Mauritius 3193 668 3861 
Mozambique 3739 bpd 4290 
Niger 587 61 648 
Nigeria (79,761) (6617) (86,378) 

Lagos 1762 407 2169 
Northern 9052 756 9808 
Western 3i115 3523 = 40,638 
Eastern 31,832 1931 33,763 

Portuguese Guinea 192 40 232 
Reunion 1495 136 1631 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Northern Rhodesia 4934 321 5255 
Nyasaland 6171 191 6362 
Southern Rhodesia (3) 11,605 381. ~——:11,986 

Ruanda and Urundi 6580 | 399 6979 
St. Helena - ~42- 24 66 
San Tome and Principe 58 16 74 
Senegal (1) 3500 485 3985 
Seychelles 209 Di, 236 
Sierra Leone 2168 502 2670 
Somalia 748 167 915 
Somaliland (French) 69 22 91 
South West Africa (4) 834 — 834 
Spanish Equatorial Refion 236 — 236 
Sudan 7307 3154 10,461 
Swaziland 827 96 923 
Tanganyika 8839 872 9711 
Togo (1) 697 56 753 
Uganda 17,260 2180 19,440 
Upper Volta 954 120 1074 
Zanzibar 610 81 691 

TOTALS 28,236 298,906 


270,670 


This table was adapted from Unesco Document EDAF/S/4, 
April, 1961. Changes by the author include up-dating of infor- 
mation and inclusion of figures from private sector of education. 
The table represents the latest available statistics. Most figures 
represent the school year 1958/59, although some are taken from 
1957/58 and 1960 statistics. 

(1) public education only 

(2) estimated or provisional 

(3) African education only 

(4) ineludes secondary general education and teacher training 
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ondary school students will go to universities. 
In other words, university enrollment is to rise 
from .2 percent to 2 percent of the primary 
school age population, a tenfold increase over 
present figures.” 


In somewhat of an understatement, the release 
goes on to say, “Both plans demand a tremendous 
increase in teacher training at all levels... .” By 
comparing the present number of teachers and the 
Addis Ababa Plan, the problems of teacher supply 
and demand are evident. 

Moreover, such a comparison cannot be made in 
a vacuum; other pressures and drains on the 
teaching profession must be recognized. Of primary 
importance is the fact that well over 90 percent 
of African teachers are unqualified, by local stand- 
ards, to teach. Thus, in addition to supplying more 
teachers to accommodate the Addis Ababa Plan, 
Africa must train people to replace the least quali- 
fied teachers now practicing; the suitable provision 
must be made for up-grading those who will remain 
in the classroom. The demand for more education 
is not imposed from above; rather it comes from 
the people. It may therefore be reasonably expected 
that the people will demand qualitative as well as 
quantitative improvements. The future manpower 
demands of developing industry in Africa will en- 
tice practicing teachers away from teaching and 
make more difficult the recruitment of able candi- 
dates to the profession. Furthermore, as African 
governments carry out policies of Africanization of 
the civil service, the teaching profession is the logi- 
cal and perhaps the only available source of edu- 
cated and experienced administrators. 

The natural inclination of Africans toward poli- 
tics in their developing societies is well known, and 
the most dramatic contribution of African teachers 
to their new states so far is the fact that the vast 
majority of the present identifiable political lead- 
ers are former teachers. A partial listing would in- 
clude the following: 

Sayed Ismail el Azhari, Prime Minister of the 
Sudan, when it achieved independence; 

Ronald Ngala, the present leader of govern- 
ment in Kenya; 

Julius Nyerere, Prime Minister of Tanganyika; 

Orton Chirwa, head of the Malawi Congress 
Party in Nyasaland; 

Kenneth Kaunda, leader of the United National 
Independence Party; and Harry Nkumbula, long- 
time leader of the African National Congress, 
both in Northern Rhodesia; 

President Kasavubu of the Congo Republic; 

President Nkrumah of Ghana. 

President Tubman of Liberia was a teacher be- 
fore going to law school. 

‘In Nigeria: 

Federal Prime Minister Alhaji Abubakar Tasa- 
wa Balewa; 

Sir Amadu Bello, Premier, Northern Region; 
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Chief Samuel Akintola, Premier of the Western 
Region; 
Dr. Azikiwe, the Governor General. 


In the French-speaking countries: 


President Maurice Yaneogo of Upper Volta; 

President Hubert Maga of Dahomey; 

President Philibert Tsiranana of Malagasy; 

President Hamani Diroi of Niger; 

President Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal; 

President Modibo Keita of Mali; and 

President David Dacko of the Central African 
Republic were former teachers as well. 


The demand for teachers to serve in government 
and politics is not expected to change a great deal 
over the coming decade. 

A Unesco table in the report is interesting be- 
cause it shows the number of teachers needed im- 
mediately—today—to bring primary school enroll- 
ment up to 100 percent in the twenty-two countries 
listed. Some 350,477 additional teachers are re- 
quired for this purpose. 


What Needs To Be Done 


New countries cannot solve their educational 
problems alone; intelligent international assistance 
is needed. This is particularly true in the training 
of teachers. To train new teachers in sufficient num- 
bers and to up-grade serving teachers in the face 
of a constant drain of manpower away from educa- 
tion is economically impossible in many countries. 
One solution is to concentrate international re- 
sources in regional training centers, one for Eng- 
lish-speaking and one for French-speaking Africa. 
The advantages of such centers are many. By accom- 
modating five hundred or more full-time trainees, 
each center could draw on the best available staff 
in the world and employ new, proven training tech- 


An incentive to the recruitment and retention of 
teachers—new staff housing in Nigeria 
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niques. Only a regional center would be in position 
to abandon traditional methods of teacher training 
which have proven quantitatively inadequate. Sys- 
tems of education befitting African countries could 
be devised. Regional centers would also command 
professional prestige for graduates which would 
help to increase the status of teachers in general. 
The primary justification, however, is in the cer- 
tainty that, despite an educational crisis in Africa, 
African people will not accept makeshift, warmed- 
over, half measures in place of educational excel- 
lence. : 


Qualify by Correspondence 


Another area of teacher preparation never fully 
explored in Africa is that of correspondence 
courses. Except in the former Belgian Congo, where 
many Congolese teachers earned higher qualifica- 
tions through correspondence courses, there has 
been little acceptance of such schooling. (IBE re- 
ported in 1959 that in Belgium, correspondence 
courses for lower secondary studies are run at two 
different paces. There is a rapid course entailing 
twenty-four weeks of lessons and two weeks’ revi- 
sion, and a slow course which offers forty-eight 
weeks of lessons and two weeks’ revision. Interest- 
ingly enough, the present Minister of Education of 
Leopoldville Province received his higher teaching 
qualifications from years of correspondence work.) 
It is not too difficult to understand that where an 
educational philosophy is based on the training of 
an elite, correspondence courses could hardly be 
considered substitutes for university attendance. 
Nevertheless, the experience of other countries sug- 
gests that African educational planners have much 
to learn from efforts such as the Indonesian Balai 
Kursus Tertulis Pendidikan Guru (Teachers’ Cor- 
respondence Training Course) which began in July 
1950. 

The Balai Kursus lends itself remarkably to Af- 
rican conditions; particularly the situation in the 
Congo. It grew out of the universal need for large’ 
numbers of teachers coupled with little or no goy- 
ernment resources to expand normal teacher train- 
ing facilities. The introduction to the 1952 report 
on the development of Balai Kursus states, “. . . not 
only is there a lack of finance, of buildings, and of 
other materials, but in the very first place the train- 
ing staff itself is not sufficient. The educational 
problem in Indonesia is primarily a question of 
teaching personnel. Elementary education cannot 
be expanded rapidly enough owing to the lack of 
teachers. And the number of teachers’ training col- 
leges cannot be increased rapidly enough owing to 
the shortage of their training personnel.” 

The Balai Kursus developed by the Ministry of 
Education in Bandung was a well-conceived, highly 
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organized, large-scale operation. It provided mod- 
ern instruction materials for individuals and for 
groups of teachers, for those in training, and for 
use in teacher training extension services. It con- 
centrated mainly on post-primary students and was 
written in the principal languages of Sudanese, 
Javanese and Madurese. The lessons were mailed to 
students weekly. One hundred ten thousand copies 
of 48-page lessons went to the first three grades 
under instruction and 56,000 copies of 64-page les- 
sons went to the last three grades. A total of 166,- 
000 lessons were mailed every week in 1952! In 
addition, explanations for the course leaders were 
regularly published as well as extra lessons on spe- 
cial topics. When the training was completed the 
qualified young teacher possessed a complete hand- 
book for teaching and education consisting of about 
thirty volumes, each with 350 to 500 pages. The 


lessons remained the students property. During 
the second year of operation 514,048,000 pages of 
lessons were distributed. 

Balai Kursus was developed by Indonesian and 
Dutch educators as a step toward filling staff needs 
in preparation for compulsory primary education. 
It is more than likely that suitably trained teachers 
could readily develop a similar scheme in other 
parts of the world, including Africa. 

The problem of teacher supply and demand in 
Africa is but one aspect of the total educational 
need. It is unique, however, in that the basis for 
its solution lies outside the scope of educational 
planning and rests squarely on the shoulders of 
society. For many of the shortages will be solved 
when a teacher’s status is recognized by society for 
what it truly is and the teacher is given recognition 
commensurate with the social function he performs. 


INDONESIAN EDUCATION: Problems and Potentials 


MARNIXIUS HUTASOIT 


Extracted from a lecture delivered at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, U.S.A., March 22, 1961. 
Mr. Hutasoit is the Secretary General of the In- 
donesian National Planning Council and former 
Secretary General of the Indonesian Ministry of 
Education. 


Fao THE VERY DATE of the proclamation of in- 
dependence in 1945, the new nation of Indonesia 
faced problems in all fields. Politically, there was 
the fight against the Dutch regime trying to re- 
establish their colonial administration; economic- 
ally, there was a change-over from a colonial econ- 
omy to a national-oriented economy; socially, the 
replacement of a colonial and feudal structure by 
a democratic system; and educationally, the build- 
ing up of a national system. 

Before considering Indonesian educational prob- 
lems and potentials more deeply, it would be well 
to discuss the educational policies that were laid 
down in the Constitution and in the Educational 
Law. There are five basic principles in the in- 
donesian Constitution that constitute the philosophic 
basis of government, and thereby control the whole 
structure of the country. They are belief in God, 
humanitarianism, nationalism, democracy, and so- 
cial justice. 

There are also three articles in the Constitution 
which state— 
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e Every citizen is entitled to an education. 

e The government shall establish a system of 
national education which shall be provided 
by law. 

e The government shall promote the national 
culture of Indonesia. 

e The official language shall be the Indonesian 
language.* 


In addition, an educational law was passed in 
1950 which specifically describes the aims of the 
different levels of education: 


“Kindergarten education shall aim at guiding 
the spiritual and physical growth of the children 
before entering the primary school. 


“Primary education shall assist the spiritual and 
physical growth of the children by providing 
facilities to develop abilities and hobbies, by in- 
culcating basic knowledge, capabilities and 
skills, physically as well as spiritually. 


“Secondary education, vocational as well as non- 
vocational, shall aim at continuing and broaden- 
ing the education given at primary schools to 
prepare the students for living in the society, 
guiding the children’s mental abilities as mem- 
bers of society, training experts in special fields 
according to their aptitudes and the people’s 
needs, and preparing them for advanced edu- 
cation. 


1 Chapter XIII, Article 31, No. 1 and No. 2; Chapter XIV, 
Article 32; and Chapter XV, Article 36. 
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“University education shall aim at providing 
facilities for students to enable them to hold a 
leading position in the society, to promote the 
sciences, and the progress of life in society at 
large. 


“Special education and instruction shall aim at 
educating and instructing people suffering from 
mental and physical deficiencies in order to en- 
able them to lead a decent life.” 


PROBLEMS 


The following is a brief review of some of the 
major problems facing Indonesian education today. 


Expansion versus Quality in Education 


Immediately after independence the nation as a 
whole showed a great desire for education. The 
Government was pressured by the people to expand 
education in general, especially to provide com- 
pulsory elementary schooling for every citizen, and 
to abolish illiteracy as soon as possible. On the 
other hand, there were strong pressures exerted by 
a minority to preserve the quality of education as 
a means ultimately to have a reserve of high-caliber 
leadership for the nation in the future. The Govern- 
ment has always been put in a difficult position be- 
cause of these two strongly opinionated groups in 
community life. 

The desire for education has to be acknowledged. 
This has been accomplished sometimes, admittedly, 
by sacrificing the quality of education. Yet one 
should not forget that the Government was bound 
by law to provide education for every one of its 
citizens. The general policy for meeting this prob- 
lem has been as follows: Priority has been given to 
expansion, especially on an elementary level. At the 
same time, we are working as hard as possible, and 
with the limited amount of resources that are avail- 
able, to maintain and promote the quality of educa- 
tion offered. 

The country has had to supply additional build- 
ings, equipment and teachers. The people them- 
selves have shown a willingness and an ability to 
solve the physical problems by voluntary contribu- 
tions in the form of labor or the donation of ma- 
terials. In the short history of our national inde- 
pendence we have been able to establish 3,000 new 
elementary schools throughout the country, in a 
given year. This was possible because everything 
but the teachers was provided by the villagers who 
desired an elementary school for their area. 

The major problem, however, is the teacher prob- 
lem, and this has been much more difficult to solve. 
Some progress has been achieved in providing 
teachers for this tremendous expansion. In the last 
ten years, more than 200,000 teachers were trained 
in a four-year course, which follows the six-year 
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elementary school training. This in itself is already 
a tremendous improvement by comparison with the 
different types of elementary school teachers of the 
past who had a training period, which followed their 
elementary school education, that varied from one 
year to four years, and from part-time to full-day 
training. At the beginning of the period of inde- 
pendence the elementary schools were staffed by a 
teaching corps that had about 15 different kinds of 
diplomas. This was the result of colonial policy 
aimed at preventing the formation of a strong teach- 
ers’ association. But people realize today that such 
a type of training will not equip teachers and those 
they teach to keep pace with the requirements and 
progress of the modern world. But at least the 
problem of providing a sufficient number of elemen- 
tary school teachers has been solved. 

The Government is now devoting more attention 
to the quality of education. The four-year training 
program for elementary teachers has been con- 
solidated. The number of institutions has been re- 
duced by 50 percent so that concentration of the 
teaching staff was thereby made possible. Further- 
more, the length of training has been extended from 
four to six years. This new type of training for 
elementary school teachers will remain the standard 
for at least a decade or two. In the field of person- 
nel, then, the big gap has been closed. We now 
have to face the problem of providing regular re- 
placements for those who retire, and of supplying 
new teachers to meet the normal population in- 
crease. 

Another important problem must be solved over 
the course of time. Over 200,000 teachers now serv- 
ing in the classrooms must be up-graded to the level 
of the newly established standard through addi- 
tional training. This is a tremendous operation and 
it needs an efficient working organization and suffi- 
cient financing to accomplish its objectives in a 
reasonable amount of time. 

The same trend is evident at the secondary level— 


expansion first and quality later—although with | 


some modifications. To a lesser degree the same 
can be said of higher education. The expansion, 
though, has not been very rapid at either the sec- 
ondary or university levels. The people’s support 
was not equal to that given at the primary level, 
and in addition the training of teachers for both 
these levels was more difficult. 


Unbalanced Growth 


The rapid rate of expansion of elementary educa- 
tion has been interpreted by parents as merely the 
provision of the first step toward further and higher 
education. This attitude is understandable since 
indeed the curriculum gives an impression that the 
Indonesian elementary school is not what it unfor- 
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tunately has to be for a while—a terminal education. 

Through the years since independence only about 
20 percent of the elementary school graduates could 
be absorbed by the secondary schools (in general 
and vocational training). Therefore, 80 percent of 
our young people are not sufficiently equipped to go 
on into life. This results in a waste of national po- 
tential, and generates frustration and disappoint- 
ments among the youth. 

The unbalanced growth of education manifests 
itself in another field of national life. If one con- 
siders the relationship between education and the 
economy, one would discover that the economy has 
not developed at the same pace, nor in the same 
interest sectors, as education. 

The rapid increase of general education due to 
pressure from the people themselves has not been 
preceded, or followed, by an expansion of white- 
collar job opportunities. This rapid expansion of 
general education is due to the over-evaluation 
placed upon academic training by comparison with 
vocational training. Manual labor has not as yet 
been evaluated as justly as it should be. Another 
factor is the comparative inexpensiveness of estab- 


Two graphs reproduced from “Large Scale Teach- 
ers’ Training in Indonesia,” which describes the 
uses and potentials of the Balai Kursus, the cor- 
respondence courses described in Mr. Smyke’s 
article on page 16. 
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Graph I. Prospective growth of thespopulation in Indonesia up 
to the year 2000. 
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lishing liberal arts institutions which do not need 
any extensive workshops. 

The first indications of unemployment among the 
graduates of the general education program have 
been quite obvious in the last four years. The most 
needed people today are technicians in all levels of 
national life. The weak development and progress 
of industry is caused by lack of manpower. Voca- 
tional schools are not graduating enough students 
to supply the demands of industry. In many cases 
there are sufficient graduates but they are not tech- 
nically qualified to meet the requirements of indus- 
try because of outmoded training methods. Only 
the old big enterprises, such as the oil companies, 
have been able to afford to give them the additional 
training. New Indonesian companies prefer to hire 
technicians that are directly productive to them 
immediately. 

This unbalanced relationship in the growth and 
development pattern of education in contrast with 
the economy, although as yet not too serious, may 
ultimately constitute a waste of the country’s poten- 
tial and bring about a slow-down in national pro- 
ductivity. 


KEKURANGAN SEKOLAH 


(dalam djumlah juta murid-murid) 


Dihitung untuk S.R. 6 tahun 
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Graph II, Number of Ohildren between 6 and 12 years old 
which according to the numbers of the population Graph I, is 
entitled to Elementary Education. The shaded part indicates the 
number of children that woud not get any instruction, if no 
mass training of teachers should be organized. 
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Administrative Problems 
CENTRALIZED SYSTEMS 


Alihough the Constitution clearly states that the 
regions will be given autonomy as much as possible, 
ihe realization of this principle is still far from 
satisfying. The main reason for this is the in- 
heritance of a centralized system from the Dutch, 
although with a “divide and rule” orientation. The 
change-over from a centralized to a decentralized 
system would require a vast increase in administra- 
tively trained personnel. 

People are eager to contribute in organizing 
and developing their areas, but the enabling legisla- 
tion and the administrative staff are still poor. One 
of the main problems in this field of decentralization 
is in the allocation of resources to the areas in such 
a way that they will bear some relationship to the 
devolution of responsibilities. 


BUILDING AND EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


One of the most pressing needs of Indonesian 
education is in the field of equipment and textbooks. 
Most could be purchased abroad, but the foreign 
currency situation of the country is such that we 
must spend our limited amount of foreign exchange 
on more urgent needs, such as food, medicine, tex- 
tiles, and capital goods. Industry is still directed 
for the most part toward producing consumer 
goods and is not as yet interested in producing edu- 
cational equipment, in particular scientific equip- 
ment, which is in fact desperately needed by all 
the Indonesian schools. 


RESEARCH 


The next problem is research. Indonesia is lack- 
ing in substantial educational research. Although 
we have started some research activities in a few 
fields of education, a very wide range is still wait- 
ing to be explored. 

All the problems mentioned above were partly 
inherited from the Dutch, or came about because 
there was neither sufficient time nor resources to 
undertake the necessary fundamental research. Such 
vital problems as methods of teaching, curriculum 
development, and the uses of audio-visual aids all 
need to be examined and brought up to date. 


EDUCATIONAL BUDGET 


At present the allocation of money from the na- 
tional budget is far from sufficient. The budget for 
education is only about 12 percent of the national 
budget. This amount is far below the desirable allo- 
cation for a country that is lagging far behind and 
has the intention of catching up as quickly as pos- 


sible. 
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Educational Leadership 


The position of a leader in a backward commun- 
ity can be considered from two different views. The 
fact that his community is not adequately educated 
will spare him from too much criticism and judg- 
ment, and he has complete freedom to act. He 
knows better than anyone in the community what 
to do and how to do it. However, such a leader is 
also supposed to have a greater feeling of integrity 
and responsibility because people are completely 
dependent on him. This is generally the position 
of the educational leader-in the less-developed areas 
of Indonesia. — —- . 


POTENTIALS 


After having briefly reviewed some of the draw- 
backs and difficulties facing Indonesian educators 
today, it is of equal importance to consider their 
assets and the enormous potential for future educa- 
tional development. 


The People’s Attitude 


The spirit of the people and their desire for 
education is one of Indonesia’s greatest assets. The 
willingness to sacrifice to educate their children is 
sometimes unbelievable. I know hundreds of par- 
ents who sell their buffalo and their rice fields to 
send their sons far away from home to have second- 
ary or higher education. I have met delegations 
from all areas that have come to Djakarta, the na- 
tional capital, to discuss, argue and pressure the 
central government to send more teachers to im- 
prove their schools, to recognize a certain private 
school in their area, to establish more classes and 
more new schools. Some delegations came asking 
for money; others came just to tell the central gov- 
ernment that they had the money and the building. 
Could they be provided with the teachers? There 
is also, today, more acceptance of new ideas in the 
field of education. People are not conservative any- 
more. One of the consequences of the revolution 
is that it has brought about a parallel revolution in 
people’s minds. At least, it seems that people are 
more flexible and open-minded about innovations 
in the field of education. 


Democratization of Education 


Education has benefited most from the introduc- 
tion of democratic methods in Indonesia. The only 
criteria for admission to educational institutions is 
the student’s abilities. There is a screening process, 
but this is based on the results of examinations and 
tests. Fees exist, but only on the secondary and 
university levels. They are so small that they could 
not be regarded as discriminatory by the lower in- 
come brackets, if the students live at home. 
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There are no barriers between secondary voca- 
tional and university education. A student can go 
on for a university education from a secondary 
vocational background by passing certain additional 

examinations. 


Discrimination 


There is no discrimination in the whole educa- 
tional system. All opportunities are open for mem- 
bers of both sexes. Co-education is the general 
principle at all levels and types of education, except 
for some religious and home economic schools. 


Scholarship Program 


The extensive scholarship program that we have, 
especially for teacher training, has made it possible 
to train many thousands of teachers a year. All 
students (99 percent) in the teaching profession 
do have a fellowship from the Government. They 
are compelled to undertake public service for a 
number of years after graduating according to a 
fixed formula. The first emphasis in this very ex- 
tensive scholarship program, that consumes about 
one-third of the budget of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, is given to the teacher-training program for 
all levels of education. 


Language 


The advantage of having one generally accepted 
language is not sufficiently realized in Indonesia. 
It is one of the strongest unifying potentials of the 
nation. We had to overcome many problems after 
independence due to the abrupt change-over from 
the use of Dutch. But it was a very wise national 
decision. The vocabulary of the language has in- 
creased so much and so rapidly that almost every 
thought can be clearly expressed in the Indonesian 
language nowadays. It is still developing. 


Over-all Cultural Development a 


Since the establishment of the Department of 
Education, it has been felt that attention should be 
paid not merely to the school system as a whole, 
but that proportionate consideration and action 
should be directed to other fields as well, such as 
adult education, culture, and higher education. The 
organization of the Department of Education into 
divisions (general, vocational, cultural, adult) and 
into bureaus (library, higher education) is an ex- 
pression of this desire to have an over-all develop- 
ment, and an over-all national interest in the mani- 
fold levels of education and culture. 


Curriculum Renovation 


One of the important expressions of curriculum 
renovation is the establishing of experimental 
schools to demonstrate new ways of teaching. We 
have also introduced some pilot areas in compulsory 
education. 
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The science center and the audio-visual aid center 
are manifestations of a strong desire to promote 
scientific education, and to introduce new methods 
of teaching. 

The provision of religious training in the schools 
at all levels is an indication that the country will 
provide better moral and spiritual training as a 
stronger background for good citizenship. Attend- 
ance at these classes is not compulsory, however. 

In some areas the school has been operated as a 
center for area-development. New techniques have 
been brought to the area through the schools (agri- 
culture, home industry). 


Foreign Assistance 


Although foreign assistance cannot be counted as 
a national potential of Indonesian education, I be- 
lieve it is fair to state that this contemporary phe- 
nomenon has added important strength to the na- 
tional educational situation. Whether it is under- 
taken in Indonesia or offered outside the country 
in the form of training facilities, etc., one must 
recognize that foreign aid is a magnificent manifes- 
tation of more mature relations among nations. 


CONCLUSION 


I have mentioned a few of the most important 
problems of Indonesian education. The roots of 
these problems are to be found in three areas. First, 
in administration, there are such problems as those 
concerned with centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion, insufficient allocation of funds for education 
and lack of educational research. Secondly, with 
regard to the teaching profession—how to act intel- 
ligently and economically in achieving the most 
with the scarce means at its disposal, how to act to 
preserve the real values of education and develop 
the full resources of the individual in the service of 
the community. Thirdly, not all regions of the coun- 
try give sufficient recognition or support to good 
educational programs. 

On the other hand, very strong potentials do 
exist. There is the people’s keen desire for education 
and their attitude toward their children’s educa- 
tion. The students themselves are very keen to learn 
and, to teach them, there is a cooperative receptive 
teachers’ corps. Many of these potentials, however, 
must be organized and better used. The challenge 
is a great one for Indonesian educators. A great 
deal depends on their response. This for the most 
part will be determined by their love for their own 
people and by their belief in the strength of educa- 
tion. Time will show how successfully they have 
met this challenge. 
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LIBRAIRIE 


OO I OO OR OE OE OOK KOK OK OK OK 


... their role in education 


Teachers are now realizing that libraries can serve 
as basic teaching aids in the development of good 
all-round education programs. The following ex- 
cerpts are from articles, pamphlets and reviews by 
librarians and educators with experience in differ- 
ent regions of the world. They were selected by 
WCOTP librarian, Raymond B. Clark, from ma- 
terials received from member organizations, Unesco, 
and other educational associations. 


School libraries are still in an early phase of their 
development and in many countries can hardly be 
said to exist. There is, however, a growing aware- 
ness of their importance in an effective and progres- 
sive system of primary education. An adequate sup- 
ply of well-chosen books, permanently within the 
reach of teachers and students, enriches and enlivens 
the teaching program and makes classroom work 
more stimulating and efficient. 

Recognition of these facts led Unesco to include 
the promotion of school libraries among the priority 
objectives of its program of library development. 
Unesco commissioned Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 
(Supervisor of Libraries, North Carolina Public 
Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina, U.S.A.), a distin- 
guished promoter of school libraries and author of 
numerous publications on the subject to write this 
practical manual! intended for the benefit of li- 
brarians, educators and school administrators. 

There is a vital relationship between reading 
skills and reading activities. An adequate program 
must therefore supply children with something to 
read. This is best done when the primary school 

1 Extracted from the introductory material of the Unesco 
Manual, The Primary School Library and Its Services by Mary 


Peacock Douglas. Unesco, Paris, 1961. Unesco Manual for 
Libraries, No. 12, 103 p. Illus. 
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Primary School Library 


possésses a library containing a liberal collection of 
books on all levels and on many subjects. As the 
child progresses with reading his curiosity can be 
stimulated more and more to seek answers through 
print. 

The library provides also a place for reference 
reading and for obtaining information. The li- 
brarian together with the teacher or the teacher- 
librarian gives instruction and direction to pupils 
in developing and practising the skills so necessary 
to this type of independent reading activity. The 
pooling of all the library resources of the school 
into a central library means a constant flow of 
materials to and from the classroom which greatly 
enriches the whole curriculum. It is not less costly 
to operate a central library, but is more economical 
in terms of what each teacher is able to use to meet 
his pupils’ needs. 

The teacher plays a very important part in the 
success of a central primary school library, just as 
the library plays an important part in the success 
of the teacher’s program for the educational growth 
of the pupils. 

The goals of such a central library in the modern 
primary school are to: 

1. Reach and serve every child in the school: 
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the average, the gifted, the slow, the shy and 
the problem child. 

2. Provide an ample collection of materials 
to satisfy the independent reading interests of 
each child and to encourage him to broaden 
his interests. 

3. Provide materials of all types and on all 
subjects, at the various levels of pupil maturity 
represented in the school, and covering the 
wide range of demands of the modern curri- 
culum. 

4, Furnish reading guidance as an effective 
means of developing in each child an aware- 
ness of the rich fare to be found in books. 


5. Serve as one important facet in an over-all 
guidance program. 

6. Teach each student the necessary skills in 
the use of books and libraries so that he will 
be able to use reference and research materials. 
7. Develop personal attributes of responsi- 
bility through the sharing of public property, 
the recognition of the rights of others, and the 
observance of democratic principles. 

8. Supply teachers with material needed in 
the instructional program and for their own 
professional growth. 

9. Serve as a stepping stone to the use of all 
community library resources. 


How Well Do You Manage? 


Miss Elaine Woodruff, Chief Librarian of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, was requested to 
develop a questionnaire on library management 
with specific reference to the problems of organi- 
zations and government departments. Extracts 
from this checklist? given below, however, effec- 
tively outline the aims and objectives common to 
all libraries. 


Objectives 


Does the library have clearly stated objectives 
uniformly understood by the Librarian and by the 
executive? Are objectives set forth not only for 
the total organization but for individual areas of 
operation? How specifically does the library con- 
tribute to the over-all mission of the association (or 
school) ? If the library were abolished, would the 
efficiency of the association’s operations be seriously 
affected? : eke? 


Policies 


Are library policies precisely related, and con- 
sistent with, library objectives? Are policies con- 
cisely and logically stated in writing and dissemi- 
nated to all concerned—the library staff, the public, 
and the executive? 


Organization and Coordination 


Is the organizational framework designed to meet 
the library’s objectives and carry out the library’s 
mission? Is the work of each division clearly 
defined to avoid overlap or duplication? Does the 
organization allow for flexibility and initiative? 
Does each member of the staff (whether full-time, 
part-time or temporary) know the one staff member 
to whom he is responsible? Are there excessive 
layers of supervision? 


2Bxtracted from “How Well Do You Manage?” D. Q. Li- 
braries, Washington, D. 0. April 1961 (Volume 32, No. 2). 
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Procedures 


Is there an up-to-date manual of procedures 
which was developed by and for the staff? Is provi- 
sion made for handling both the usual and unusual 
operation so that neither need be replanned each 
time it occurs? Is the flow of work efficient and 
systematic? Have work priorities been assigned? 


Planning and Controlling 


Is provision made for all activities of the library 
during some scheduled period of the year (i.e., 
weeding of certain collections, recataloging and re- 
view of manuals)? Are statistics, compiled for 
reports, interpreted and fully utilized in planning 
and programming? Are decisions communicated 
immediately and clearly? Do employees know of 
changes before they occur? Does each employee 
have a clear understanding of the library’s role 
within the association (or school) and what he 
must do to help fulfill it? 


Workload Data 


What system is used to show current workload 
and backlogs on a continuing report basis? Is the 
professional librarian called to spend time on non- 
professional activities? 


Management Skills 


Is the library the image of one individual, or is it 
a composite of all who contribute to an effective 
organization? Are mutually acceptable rather than 
arbitrary solutions worked out in areas of conflict 
through analysis and discussion of differences? Are 
the unique abilities and skills of each person em- 
ployed in the library respected and utilized most 
effectively? Is he a more valuable member of his 
profession because of having been employed in the 
library? 
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The Public Library 


As a part of its program to encourage public 
library development throughout the world, Unesco 
commissioned the widely known French author, 
Mr. André Maurois, to write a brochure on public 
libraries and their role in the modern world. Mr. 
Maurois describes in his warm personal style the 
part played by books and libraries in the social 
and cultural life of today. Public Libraries and their 
Mission® is intended to increase the use of existing 
libraries and to awaken interest in the establishment 
of public library services where they do not now 
exist. The following is extracted from the text. 


Our civilization is an epitome of the knowledge 
and memories accumulated by the generations that 
have gone before. To partake of it we must needs 
get in touch with their thought. The only way to do 
this—and so become a “cultured” person—is by 
reading. Nothing can take the place of reading— 
no lecture or image on a screen has the same power 
to enlighten. Books abide, as lifelong companions. 

Nothing, then, is more important for mankind 
than to bring within the reach of all these means 
of broadening our horizons, escaping from our- 
selves, and making discoveries which literally trans- 
form life and make the individual a more valuable 
member of society. And the only way to do this is 
through public libraries. The library is an essential 
companion to school and university. I would go 
so far as to say that education is but a key to open 
the doors of libraries. 

The public library must give children, young 
people, men and women the opportunity to keep in 
touch with their times, in every sphere. By offer- 
ing them, impartially, works representing conflict- 
ing points of view, it enables them to form their 
own opinions and preserve that attitude of construc- 
tive criticism towards public affairs without which 
there is no freedom. The library, too, may reveal 
to them their true vocation. A well-chosen library 
open to all will enrich the inner lives of its readers. 

A modern public library is therefore an active, 
dynamic institution. It goes half-way to meet the 
reader, anxious to know his needs and meet them, 
and to attract him by offering various ways and 
means of obtaining information, cultivating his 
mind and finding relaxation. The library’s collec- 
tions must be suited to this purpose. Reference 
works—dictionary, encyclopedias, bibliographies, 
atlases and chronologies—must be there for all to 
consult. The historical section should contain both 


8 Public Libraries and their Mission. By André Maurois. 
Paris, Unesco, 1961. 33 p. Illus. 
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general works and also monographs on local his- 
tory. The biography shelves will always attract 
readers. Books on geography, travel and science 
and technical works are also essential. As for the 
classics, only those should be chosen which still 
have their faithful bank of readers. Great poets are 
few and it is easy to make a collection of their 
works. Novels and plays are the biggest problem. 
But the collections must also include technical and 
professional works and textbooks on various trades 
and crafts, especially those practiced in the district 
where the library is located. The library must cater 
to the needs of its readers and reflect the local 
economic structure. There should be free access 
to the shelves. Card catalogues must be available 
to guide the reader to the book he wants and to 
show him, by the classification system, what publi- 
cations the library has on the subject in which he 
is interested. 

A modern library’s program also includes various 

cultural and educational activities—talks, debates 
on literary, artistic or social questions, exhibitions, 
theatrical or cinemathographic performances and 
concerts. In various ways these activities lead 
people towards books and stimulate the craving to 
read, 
Thus, a public library is a real center of cul- 
ture, propagating human knowledge and dispensing 
delight. Its influence is not confined to its imme- 
diate neighborhood but reaches the people in coun- 
try districts, who have long been very poorly served. 
All men and women must have free access to books. 
Books, if they are given the chance, will transform 
human beings, by making them the heirs to the 
accumulated experience of past generations. 

It is in early life that a taste for books and the 
habit of reading are most easily acquired. A public 
library must have a “children’s corner.” Most chil- 
dren have not enough money to buy books, nor 
have their parents enough money to give them 
books. Although the school library is useful, it is 
often inadequate, owing to lack of funds. To an 
intelligent child shelves full of books among which 
he is free to browse open up a veritable paradise. 
The libraries will of course cooperate with the teach- 
ers of the local schools and with the children’s 
parents. In short, the children’s library should not 
serve too narrow a purpose. It should lead on to 
the adult’s library. For a librarian who loves his 
work, there is nothing more interesting than watch- 
ing a child grow into an adolescent. 

The librarian plays a tremendous part in com- 
munity life. He has the culture of mankind in his 
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keeping and serves as an intermediary between the 
products of that culture, accumulated throughout 
the ages, and the people who are alive and working 
today. A good bibliography, and a detailed cata- 
logue can guide people through the jungle of man’s 
accumulated knowledge. Even in a small public 
library, the work of the librarian is of no less 
importance. 

Public libraries already play a very important 
part in the life of modern communities, a part 
which, for several reasons, will certainly become 
still greater in the coming decades. Education is 
not the exclusive privilege of any one class—it has 


become compulsory for all. As a result, hosts of 
readers spring up everywhere. It is to meet these 
needs that so many pocket books, cheap editions 
and popular classics are being issued. It should be 
compulsory for every village to have its own public 
library, just as it is now compulsory for it to have 
a school, of which the public library is the com- 
plement. 

Economic and technical progress intensifies the 
need for education. The need for learning begets a 
need for reading. A library is not only a valuable 
instrument for the nation’s use—it helps to shape 
the nation itself. 


The Adult Education Library 


Universal education programs, the noticeable 
lack of trained and specialized personnel, enlight- 
ened self-interest and the desire to catch up with 
scientific and technical progress—all have contrib- 
uted to the enormously increased demand for all 
forms of adult education programs. The Canadian 
Association for Adult Education (CAAE) has plan- 
ned and developed a special type of library service 
to meet the specific needs of adult educators. The 
following is extracted from their report.* 

Initially, the librarian had to spend considerable 
time examining library classification systems in 
order to determine whether any of the existing 
schemes were suitable to the developing field of 
adult education or whether it would be advisable 
to take the drastic step of devising a special scheme. 
Points considered at.this timewere: the expense 
of changing one’s mind after work had begun on 
library organization; the advisability of adopting 
a scheme familiar to scholars in North America and 
to Canadian libraries generally (in fact, within the 
region in which it was most likely to be used and 
followed as a model); the necessity of using a 
scheme that allowed for expansion in this special 
field of knowledge developed; and the desirability 
of using a recognized scheme rather than a specially 
devised one so that possibilities of communication 
and cooperation with other educational libraries 
and with non-English libraries would be enhanced. 

The schemes considered were Dewey, Library of 
Congress, Universal Decimal Classification (Brus- 
sels), Bliss and the classification adopted by Thomas 
Kelly in his Select Bibliography of Adult Education 


4The CAAE Research Library in Adult Education. Toronto, 
Canada, September 1961. This library program was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Atkinson Charitable Foundation of 
Ontario, Canada. 
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in Great Britain. Dewey, L. C. and U. D. C. were 
the serious contenders for the reasons mentioned 
above. 

The U. D. C. was finally chosen as the scheme 
allowing most flexibility and through its unique 
auxiliary apparatus of connection and relating nota- 
tions, providing the widest range of “special point 
of view” indexing. Although the U. D. C. is not 
used very widely in North America, it is quite intel- 
ligible to users familiar with Dewey Classification 
on which, of course, it is based. It is more widely 
used in other parts of the world, and, for some 
time to come, will probably be the best communi- 
cator through language barriers of any scheme in 
existence. 

The organization of the CAAE Library consists 
of the following types of materials: books, pam- 
phlets, tape-recordings, films and journals on the 
philosophy, methods and experiments in adult edu- 
cation in Canada and abroad. Books are classified 
and cataloged. 

The catalog contains entries under author (main 
entry), title, series and other added entries that are 
required, filed in one alphabetical sequence. In- 
cluded in this CAAE report of its progress is a list 
of subject headings. This library embraces general 
as well as specialized materials. 

The Library belongs to the profession in a real 
sense. Members of the profession gave it time, 
devotion and materials; now the Library hopes to 
meet their need for a center for research and the 
disseminating of information. Scholars and re- 
search workers are invited to use its materials and 
consult its staff; members of the profession and 
workers in the whole field on continuing education 
may use its resources to further their competence 
and the scope of their programs. 
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THE LIBRARY IN NIGERIA 


RICHARD GREENOUGH 


Extracted from an article in Unesco Features, No. 


379, May 1961. 


P| IGERIA’S EASTERN REGIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
planned jointly by Unesco and the local Regional 
Government, was opened in Enugu just over two 
years ago as a pilot project, the first in Africa and 
the third of its kind in the world. 

Mr. Kalu Okorie is the director and presides 
over one of the most dynamic and successful ven- 
tures to train people to read good books that is 
going on in Africa today. 

In addition to the magnificent new modern li- 
brary building, airy and graceful, which would be 
an asset to any community, Mr. Okorie’s province 
stretches out to reach Africans living in the bush. 
Two 5-ton bookmobiles, libraries on wheels, make 
100-mile-rounds every week over ochre dirt roads 
and bush tracks to bring the written word to remote 
communities deep in the savannah scrub, under 
towering baobab or cottonwood trees, or beneath 
oil palms, mangos and fragrant frangi pangis. 

Last year, for instance, nearly 16,000 people 
entered the first and then only mobile library, 
either to borrow books, or to look around out of 
curiosity, and among these visitors were generally 
a sizeable number of Ibo toddlers making their 
first acquaintance with the world of books. 

An indication of the success of this mobile serv- 
ice is that of the Library’s total registered reader- 
ship of almost 6,000. Nearly 2,000 of these are sub- 
scribers to the library on wheels from which they 
borrowed more than 16,000 volumes. 

The fact that the registered readership figure in 
the town is only 4,000-odd out of Enugu’s estimated 
population of 80,000 can perhaps be explained not 
so much by apathy as, unhappily, the result of adult 
illiteracy. As recently as eight years ago, it was 
estimated that only a little more than 10% of Ni- 
geria’s thirty million or so population could read 
and write. New subscribers to the Library are all 
either at school or have just left it. At present, 
women number only about one for every 15 regis- 
tered male readers. One of the difficulties is that in 
Africa women work much harder than men and thus 
have less leisure time for reading. 

When the pilot project first started, it quickly 
shed light on some of the reading habits of Afri- 
cans. It was soon noted, for example, that very 
few people borrowed fiction. The biggest demand 
was for books on economics, politics, administra- 
tion and accountancy and the entire economics shelf 
was rapidly cleared out. 
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One of the other purposes of this pilot project 
was to encourage imaginative reading to help and 
balance formal education. Most Nigerians, how- 
ever, quite apart from preferring the more serious, 
textbook ‘type of reading for their own educational 
improvement and advancement, also found it dif_i- 
cult to follow the vocabulary and phraseology of 
works of fiction. Nevertheless Mr. Okorie’s cam- 
paign to increase interest in fiction succeeded. 

Some idea of the reading habits of adult borrow- 
ers can be gathered from a survey of books taken 
out by 7,862 men and 445 women. The largest num- 
ber, 3,303, were under the fiction heading. Next 
came works on social sciences. Technology was 
third choice under which heading were grouped 
works on such topics as medicine, agriculture, engi- 
neering, electricity, building and home economics. 
Geography, travel, history, and biography (includ- 
ing books written about Nigeria) brought 700 bor- 
rowers, after which followed literature, philosophy, 
languages, and works on religion and fine arts. 

Out of town, in the bush, Mr. Okorie believes 
that his mobile libraries can play an important part 
in Nigeria’s drive towards universal primary edu- 
cation by making more reading material available 
to teachers and pupils alike. Rendezvous points for 
the bookmobiles are always at the local primary 
school in a village. It is the teacher more often 
than the child who borrows the textbook, but all 
the other books an hand, and each mobile unit car- 
ries from 1,500 to 2,000, are helping to show the 
child in the bush as well as in the town that beyond 
textbooks, beyond the three R’s and the necessary 
preparations for passing examinations in these sub- 
jects, lies the pleasure of reading. 

The part that libraries can play at a time when 
there is this great thirst for education in Africa can- 
not be overestimated. As a result of Nigeria’s 
acceleration in educational development there will 
be a proportionate increase in the literate popula- 
tion and a consequent demand for more libraries. 
The same is true for other new nations. 

As Nigeria’s present Governor General, Dr. 
Nmandi Azikiwe, said of this Library when he 
opened it two years ago: “In this age, the growth 
of institutions which, however small, add some- 
thing to human development and spread the demo- 
cratic ideal, is almost as much of a requirement for 
any community of people as the food they eat... 
contact with the world of ideas contained in books 
is as necessary for the proper growth of individuals 
as it is of nations...” 
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THE GOOD TEACHER 


SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK 


Adapted from the March-April, 1961 issue of The 
Manitoba Teacher (Canada). Dr. Laycock is Dean 
Emeritus of Education, University of Saskatchewan. 
He has written several books, his latest being Men- 
tal Hygiene in the School. 


Aine GOOD TEACHER knows that it is not only bad 
grammar but bad psychology to say that he “learns” 
a child anything. The pupil has to do the learning. 
It is an active, not a passive’ process. What the 
teacher does is set the stage. He interests the child 
in wanting to learn, challenges and stimulates him 
to think in logical and critical fashion and guides 
him to find answers for himself to problems which 
have meaning for him. The ideal class session is a 
cooperative group where teachers and pupils to- 
gether—and I mean together—are thinking through 
a problem or pursuing an activity. True, the teacher 
finds it necessary to present new material to the 
class from time to time but he also uses classroom 
discussion, and questioning by pupils, as well as 
committees of pupils, to investigate certain aspects 
of problems. He encourages independent study as 
well as creative thinking not only in art, music and 
language, but in science and mathematics as well. 

The good teacher does not regard homework as 
busy work or as an imposition of routine assign- 
ments, Rather he uses it to train pupils in the art 
of independent study, investigation, research, and 
problem solving. The essence of good teaching is 
being able to utilize happenings in the experiences 
of pupils or events in the school, the community, 
or the larger world, so that pupils are stimulated 
to learn, 

There is no magic in concrete objects, films, re- 
cordings, diagrams, maps, models, or science appa- 
ratus. The real test of using such audio-visual and 
scientific material is: does it help the child to dis- 
cover problems he understands and wants to solve, 
and does it help him to solve-them? 


Teacher Affects Child’s Total Development 


Intellectual development cannot be considered 
merely as the acquirement of routine skills and the 
mastering of subject matter for the passing of ex- 
aminations. The good teacher cannot develop a 
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Teacher and Pupil 


pupil’s mind in a vacuum apart from the child’s 
emotional and character development. All ideas 
come swaddled in feelings. Whether we like it or 
not, the school has no choice but to be concerned 
as to how the child is finding satisfaction at home, 
at school and in the community for his basic emo- 
tional needs, for affection, belonging, independence, 
achievement, recognition and self-esteem. There is 
abundant evidence that the child who is emotionally 
upset or emotionally disturbed cannot learn effec- 
tively. For example, in the case of reading prob- 
lems, estimates show that from 40 to 70 per cent of 
these difficulties have an emotional origin and have 
to be treated as such. Research in England by 
Vernon and others indicates that the learning of 
arithmetic is also greatly hampered by a child’s 
emotional problems. The child who feels insecure 
in the affection of his parents or in the regard of 
his teacher and classmates is almost certain to be a 
poor learner. So is the child who feels inferior or 
inadequate because he does not taste the joy of 
success in school or receives too much pressure 
from home to attain standing beyond his ability. 
While every child has to learn to handle failure, he 
needs a sufficient backlog of success to do so. Con- 
tinued failure is bad for anyone. 

The good teacher is aware of these great emo- 
tional needs of his pupils and takes them into ac- 
count in motivating children to learn, in suiting 
curricula and teaching methods to each child and, 
above all, in the methods of discipline he uses in 
the classroom. Discipline, by the way, is not synony- 
mous with punishment. Rather it is a major aspect 
of teaching —that of teaching pupils to live and 
work together in the classroom, so that both the 
learning of the individual and of the group will be 
promoted in the best fashion. 


Prerequisite for Good Teaching 


The first prerequisite of someone who wants to 
teach is that he likes pupils, respects them and is 
elad to be with them. Teaching is an inter-personal 
process—a job in human relations. While teaching 
machines may be able to carry on the training of 
certain skills in language, number work, and read- 
ing, as well as in testing knowledge in science and 

Continued on page 30 
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PUPIL OBSERVATION 


MAURICE DEBESSE 


Adapted from two articles appearing in the March 2, 
1961, and April 6, 1961, issues of L’Education Na- 
tionale. Maurice Debesse is Professor at the Sor- 
bonne University, Paris, France. 


i: WE ACCEPT THAT OBSERVATION is fundamental 
to the study of the natural sciences we must also 
recognize that its application has been extended to 
the human sciences and, to a considerable degree, 
explains the great forward strides that are being 
made in this field. Some see in this the point of 
departure for new conquests in scientific psychol- 
ogy. Others speak of it, sometimes with disdain, 
merely as another method of “third person psy- 
chology.” 

Actually the observation of the acts and gestures 
of children was the very inception of child psychol- 
ogy. The works of those educational doctrinaires, 
Locke, Fenelon and Rousseau, derived their obser- 
vations in their studies of young children and their 
work was complemented by Taine the philosopher 
and Preyer the physiologist. Observation stands 
out as the fundamental procedure, the basis which 
has led through elaborations to the most recent and 
most specialized techniques. Claude Bernard has 
said that experience is a provoked observation. 
One might add that a test, in its own fashion, is a 
provoked observation that has been measured and 
graded. 

Observation today still holds its place among the 
many methods of studying the conduct patterns of 
growing youth. There are many, however, who feel 
that it has been dethroned by more modern me- 
thods. Observation, they say, has had its psycho- 
logical day, that implicitly or otherwise it is no 
more than a fifth wheel on the coach of psycho- 
logical research. To this I emphatically disagree. 

Observation remains indispensable to child study 
and understanding; it is not merely a prelude to 
experiment. Experimentation and _ observation, 
while not in radical opposition, are nevertheless 
different. Experimentation is more rigorous whereas 
observation is more flexible, more manageable; and 
it is on observation that the cycle of orientation 
must pivot. 
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Techniques of Observation 


Experimentation can lead to voluntary modifica- 
tion of one or several conditions of behavior natural 
to the child. Observation, on the other hand, can 
only establish the facts of behaviorism. This is the 
limitation of observation and also its virtue. But 
the technique of observation has progressed along 
with that of child psychology itself, as witness its 
present forms. “Occasional” observation is the 
oldest phase and remains the most generally ob- 
served today. It is brought into play whenever a 
child’s conduct surprises us, attracts our attention 
or piques our curiosity. Any educator with alert 
eyes and ears retains in his memory an abundant 
harvest of the fruit of observation. 

Methodical and systematical observation, how- 
ever, can be more productive than casual observa- 
tion. Limited to a particular field, it can lead to 
precise results of general import. An example of 
such observation is the work of Charlotte Buhler 
when she called upon her psychology students to 
report at regular intervals on the social behavior 
of the child in his own home. The interpersonal 
relations thus revealed became apparent both in 
their structure and their evolution. How many 
studies, based on prolonged observation of a case, 
of a group or of some particular phase of conduct, 
have opened new paths for the psychological study 


‘of the child and the adolescent! 


Controlled observation employs even surer me- 
thods. I have in mind, for instance, the celebrated 
research work undertaken at Yale University by 
Gesell and his colleagues. Here it was a question 
of studying, without the knowledge of the subject, 
the various aspects of the behavior of a young 
child in an experimental nursery. Special lighting 
made it possible not only to maintain constant 
observation of the subject, but also to record on 
film all the child’s actions and words. This proce- 
dure of controlled observation has since been gener- 
ally adopted by other social psychology labora- 
tories. I have frequently used it to study the musical 
creativity of a child or the morphology of its read- 
ing problems. 
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An invasion of privacy? Perhaps. But all psy- 
chologists have to inquire into their subjects’ pri- 
vate affairs, though of course they are pledged to 
professional secrecy. If the purpose of their obser- 
vations is better understanding of the child this 
inquisitiveness is fully justified. 


Role of Observation in 
Psychological Research 


Let us now consider the psychologist at work, 
armed with all the techniques now at his disposal. 
What is the role of observation in his researches? 

At the outset, the observer makes notes, assembles 
the facts that he has uncovered, formulates his 
working hypotheses, seeks interpretations and ex- 
planations. Later, he uses other methods, more re- 
fined, more rigorous and more objective, which 
permit him to utilize the information he has ob- 
tained and confirm or discard the hypotheses 
derived from them. 

When large groups are under study, direct ob- 
servation of each individual serves as the guide- 
line for the psychologist. Every individual intelli- 
gence test or aptitude test should be supplemented 
by a record of observation of the subject’s behavior 
in the course of the test, his interest or his boredom, 
his tenacity or his irritations. To neglect such pre- 
cious annotations would be most foolish. 

Again, when any inquiry or test has been com- 
pleted (no matter how it has been conducted), it is 
empirical observation that later proves or disproves 
the results obtained, and such observation may 
point to misinterpretations and reveal insufficiencies 
or contradictions in the study or test that call for 
further investigation. 

Thus it must be accepted that observation is the 
indispensable factor in all stages of child study. It 
stimulates curiosity and inventive imagination, serv- 
ing at the same time as a permanent means of con- 
trol on any behavior study of the growing child. 
This I have been able to verify, on hundreds of oc- 
casions, in consultations at psycho-pedagogic cen- 
ters where the entire arsenal of modern techniques 
of biology, psychology and psycho-analysis is put 
to work to provide better knowledge of a case—but 
which, nevertheless, can only be validated by direct 
observation throughout. 


The Difficulties of Observation 


It is necessary to realize that observation is not 
a simple process and that it-cannot be improvised. 
To attain validity it must rely upon certain qualities 
of the mind that are not necessarily present in every 
observer. 
An observer’s findings must be recorded at 
once, in precise terms and with due regard for con- 
ditions and circumstances. It is imperative to be 
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objective, to guard against a negative interpretation 
of the facts elicited. Observation presupposes a 
choice arrived at with discernment in an area that 
is often murky. Reduced to its bare bones, observa- 
tion is without absolute value. It is valuable—and 
valid—only in relation to the total picture of be- 
havior from which it can isolate a particular aspect 
that might, however, be meaningless if divorced 
from its context. 


The Teacher’s Role 


Pupil observation is not the monopoly of psy- 
chologists; many educators have used it to advan- 
tage, and have learned to study the motivation of 
student behavior in relation to specific incidents in 
class. First, they will probably confine themselves 
to recording such occurrences and questioning the 
students concerned to find out the cause. Later, 
when they are better prepared for the task, they 
will be able to relate their own findings on pupil 
observation with those of the psychologists. It is, 
in fact, the only method of child study that is com- 
mon to both professions. This joint task is not only 
possible; it is indispensable, and I would have as 
little confidence in a pedagogic observation that ig- 
nored a psychological observation as I would in a 
psychological observation lacking the pedagogic 
observations made in the classroom. 

Normally a pupil is at a variable educational 
level depending upon his age, his character and 
other factors. To obtain complete knowledge of the 
child, it is necessary to observe him in his family 
life, in the street, in his leisure hours. But to obtain 
the full perspective it is above all in the classroom 
that he must be studied. His aptitudes, his interests, 
his attitudes in a study group, all play their part. 
Every assignment, from Latin or grammar to mathe- 
matics and drawing, brings its own contribution to 
the harvest of facts which will help to his proper 
educational orientation. 

Teachers and psychologists are equally necessary 
to child study but there must be no confusion of 
their separate roles. The psychologist must never 
take the place of the teacher, the teacher must avoid 
the more specialized field of the psychologist. Each 
has his own role, his vocabulary, his interests and 
his limits — the teacher to observe the child under 
scholastic discipline, the psychologist to study his 
behavior patterns outside the classroom. At the 
same time, this dual observation must not be di- 
vided into watertight compartments. Each should 
have full and free access to the observations of the 
other. Cooperation between educators and psychol- 
ogists should be organized for it can be fruitful 
only in an atmosphere of reciprocal confidence. 


What are the benefits of dual observation under- 
taken in this manner by teachers and psychologists? 
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The answer is simple and rewarding. The teacher 
will acquire the habit of relating the pupil’s class- 
room work to his personality instead of confining 
his interest only to his scholastic progress. The 
benefits will be no less for the psychologist, even 
greater for those whose task is to advise and orient 
the child. To both, the practice of dual observation 
will bring the joy of an ever-growing understanding 
of the children in their care. 

It is often said that the teacher learns to know 
the child by teaching him. True enough, and it is 
also true that it is necessary to know the child in 
order to teach him. But it would be a false assump- 
tion to believe that by teaching alone can the 
teacher understand his pupil. As if a child were 
merely a pupil! As if his conduct were not influ- 
enced by his past, by hereditary elements! As if he 
were not endowed with an immeasurable future! 
Yes, we must teach the child in order to know him 
and we must know him in order to teach him. These 
two. necessities are not mutually exclusive, they are 
mutually dependent. 

Because of its flexibility, its variety and its inti- 
mate contact with the daily life of the child, benev- 
olent observation cannot fail to settle the child in a 
climate favorable to his intellectual development 
and to the flowering of his mind. 


Samuel R. Laycock... 
Continued from page 27 


social studies, only personal contacts of a vital sort 
are likely to challenge, stimulate, and truly educate 
pupils. 


Teachers Are Human 


But, you may ask, “How can a teacher like all 
children?” The answer is that he can though he 
certainly will not like some of their behavior. To 
like pupils requires two basic understandings. The 
first of these is for the teacher to, understand why 
he himself reacts to pupils the way he does. The 
second is to understand why the pupil acts as he 
does—what makes the pupil “tick.” 

To understand himself, the teacher should ask 
himself such questions as: “Why do I use sarcasm 
and ridicule with pupils? Why do I feel the need 
to over-dominate or over-protect pupils? Why do I 
nag and scold? Why am I sometimes hostile to 
certain types of pupils? What are my personal 
prejudices and biases?” All behavior is caused. 
Teachers are human. Our reactions to pupils are 
the result, on our part, of a long learning process. 
They are the result of the ways we learned to solve 
our problems in our childhood homes, schools, and 
community. 
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Role of Professional Organization 


Teachers’ professional societies have a special 
responsibility in helping their members to solve 
their personal and emotional problems. This can 
be done in two ways. The first is through the hold- 
ing of group sessions under competent leadership 
where teachers may discuss why they react to 
pupils the way they do and thereby gain insight 
into their own personality problems. Provision for 
such workshops might yield higher dividends in 
improved teaching than workshops on methods of 
teaching reading, arithmetic or science. Such work- 
shops should be organized by the professional or- 
ganization rather than by school administrators. 

The other method for helping teachers to main- 
tain their mental health is to make available spe- 
cial consultative services at a clinic where teachers 
and other normal citizens can get help with their 
emotional difficulties and personal problems before 
these get too complex or severe. Arrangements for 
this should be made through the teachers’ society. 
Obviously teachers are not likely to bring their 
emotional problems to principals or superintend- 
ents or to a clinic which is an arm of the adminis- 
tration and which reports to it. This is because 
their promotion or even retention may be jeop- 
ardized by that method of consultation. 

To understand his pupils, the teacher should find 
out how physical factors, the love relationships of 
each individual child, the emotional and cultural 
factors of his home, and his status with his peer 
group are affecting the child’s learning and be- 
havior. He should not become an amateur psychia- 
trist. If, however, intellectual development, even in 
its narrowest sense, is to be achieved, he must 
“learn” the child in the sense of trying to under- 
stand how such forces are adversely affecting the 
child’s progress. This “learning” should be applied 
to all pupils in the classroom, not only those who 
might be classed as emotionally disturbed. There 
is no substitute for understanding, and the good 
teacher continues to learn by observation, reading 
and more formal study, the general characteristics 
and problems of development of the age group he 
teaches. 


Finally, the influence of the good teacher should 
be mirrored in each pupil leaving his care by a high 
degree of intellectual curiosity and eagerness to 
continue learning throughout his life. Good teach- 
ing is apparent when pupils are stimulated and chal- 
lenged to experiment, to investigate, to develop a 
wide range of interests in the world of nature, man’s 
behavior, and the arts. It should result, too, in the 
pupil’s ability to think critically and to reason his 
way through problems. It should develop pupil 
creativeness, initiative, powers of observation, and 
originality. In addition, it should develop in pupils 
both the desire and the ability to work independ- 
ently. 
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THE AWKWARD SQUAD 


A. W. ROWE 


Adapted from the May 5, May 12, May 19, and 
May 26, 1961 isswes of The Schoolmaster, Journal 
of the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, 


aT HERE IS SURELY a piece of Divinity in us, 
something that was before the Elements, and owes 
no homage unto the Sun.” It is to this “piece of 
Divinity” in each child that we must constantly ad- 
dress ourselves; it is the deliberate provision of 
opportunities for participation that will often enable 
it to manifest itself. 

Are we being unduly optimistic in our implied 
view of human nature? Not at all; the psychologi- 
cal wheel has come full circle. The older individual 
psychology assured us we were primarily motivated 
by greed, self-interest, and the search for posses- 
sions and prestige. (Marxism asserted this.) The 
newer social psychology reassures us that, given 
the right conditions, self-regard is at least balanced 
by regard for others; the need to be loved and ap- 
preciated by the need to love and appreciate others; 
the desire to receive by the desire to give. 

Members of the awkward squad are awkward 
chiefly because of unresolved personal difficulties. 
Their values, caught from the degrading material- 
ism of the society in which they live, are base and 
debasing. A series of previous rejections, out-of- 
school and in, has led to their self-defensive rejec- 
tion of all that we would wish them to accept. The 
danger is that this, in turn, sparks off a chain- 
reaction in us; we reject them, wash our hands of 
them, begin to believe that they are past praying 
for, that we can do nothing for them. 

It has been said that one cannot deal with psycho- 
paths “without a capacity to endure repeated dis- 
appointments.” This capacity we must cultivate in 
order to deal with the awkward squad; if we can 
weather the repeated disappointments, there is al- 
ways something we can do for them. 

Unselective schools take all who come. The awk- 
ward squad will usually be bigger, therefore, in 
these schools than in others. These are the children 
who most severely tax our charity—and our faith 
and hope as well. Unless we are able to handle this 
group effectively, they can ruin all that we are try- 
ing to accomplish as teachers. 

How best can we deal with the awkward squad? 
We all know that love is not enough, but neither (I 
hasten to add) is the cane! 
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To convert these children into assenting mem- 
bers of the school community is a task of the utmost 
importance. Unconverted, they provide the hard 
anti-social nexus, magnetic to the waverers and 
therefore always liable to grow, which can severely 
hamper our work with the rest of the children. 


Teacher-Pupil Interviews 


One dynamic technique we may employ to re- 
educate members of the awkward squad is that of 
the interview. 

The reader will be the first to agree with me that 
what such children primarily need is someone to 
take a regular interest in them, someone they can 
talk to about their private problems, someone who 
will prove his genuine cuncern for them through 
helpful action. 

It is notorious that in most schools children 
rarely, if ever, voluntarily approach teachers about 
their deepest and most urgent personal problems. 
Awkward behavior may be a sign that the school as 
a whole is not giving the child the satisfactions he 
needs, or that the relationship between him and a 
member of the staff requires mending. It may, how- 
ever, be rooted in out-of-school problems. Fierce 
animosity, for example, towards a particular teacher 
will often be a transfer of animosity towards a 
parent. 

When children are interviewed, it is often neces- 
sary to arouse them strongly into protestation or 
defense: their real problem (or at least an inkling 
of it) then foams out on the flood of their emotions. 
This may be the necessary first step in establishing 
the contact upon which a fruitful relationship may 
be built. 

No one can be successful with all children. Chil- 
dren with whom one can establish no contact can be 
handed over to mature staff members who are will- 
ing to help. 


Sociometric Testing 


Some children have problems which may first be 
discovered and thereafter helped by means of an- 
other dynamic technique, sociometric testing. Learn- 
ing has been defined as changing of behavior cor- 
related with experience. Learning, then, is a part 
of behavior. A child’s behavior is to a certain 
extent dependent upon the pattern of interpersonal 
relationships which he establishes within the group 
of which he is a member. This pattern is, of course, 
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extremely fluid and the behavior arising from it 
influenced by a great number of factors. 

By means of sociometric tests we may discover, 
describe and evaluate existent interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the group. 

Such information on friendship cliques, rivalries, 
antagonisms, leads to a greater understanding of 
classroom behavior and therefore the possibility of 
changing it with greater control over the nature and 
direction of the change. Improved behavior means 
improved learning. 


Again, wise action on the information provided 
by sociometric tests can be a fundamental help in 
motivating the child. Attitude to learning and con- 
sequently learning itself, improves. The building up 
of good interpersonal relations within the group, by 
freeing the child from tensions, enables him to de- 
vote his energies to mastering much that hitherto 
seemed beyond his range. 


A child needs to “belong,” to experience the 
security of warm and friendly relationships with his 
fellows, to share their activities and to make his 
personal contribution, to be approved by his teach- 
ers. Mental health depends in part upon these: effi- 
cient learning also in part depends upon mental 
health.” 

A spider’s web responds in every thread when it 
is touched, but responds differently according to 
where and how it is touched. The web of children’s 
personal relationships responds also to the touch of 
the teacher. Sociometry provides the latter with 
insight into the subtle structure of the web, so that 
he may decide where and with what weight to 
touch it. 


Moreno’s Definition of Sociometric Test 


Moreno, the originator of sociometric testing, de- 
fines a sociometric test as “‘a technique which con- 
sists in an individual choosing his associates for 
any group of which he is or might become a 
member.’”? 

He states that in order to obtain valid and re- 
liable data from a sociometric test; two conditions 
must be observed: 


1. The choice confronting the child must be spe- 
cific. For example, in geography, ask the child 
whom he would choose to work with for two weeks 
on dairy farming in England, not who are his best 
friends. 


1Fleming, C. M. Teaching, a Psychological Analysis, Ch. 
IV. Methuen, London, 1958. 


2Ed. Oeser, O. A. Teacher, Pupil, and Task: Elements of 
Social Psychology Applied to Education. Ch. V. Tavistock 
Publications, London, 1955. 


3Moreno, J. L. Sociometry 10, No. 3, 1947. 
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2. The child must know before he chooses that 
action will be taken where applicable to implement 
his choices. 

The more specific the choices and the more im- 
mediate their interest, the better the chance of find- 
ing the real structure of the group. 


Typical Choice Situations 


Typical specific situations for which choices may 
be made are: 


a. Choosing (and rejecting) others in the class 
to work with in order of preference and aversion 
in specific subjects on specific activities. 


b. Choosing (and rejecting) others to work with 
on a play, etc. 
me 
c. Choosing (and rejecting) others to sit with in 
class. 


d. Choosing (and rejecting) others to sit with at 
school dinner. 


e. Choosing (and rejecting) others in a team or 
to play with during breaks. 
a, 
f. Choosing (and rejecting) others to spend 
leisure time with, for example, walking to and 
from school. 


Sociometric tests for any three of such specific 
criteria are usually sufficient to explore thoroughly 
the structure of the group. Although quick and easy 
to give, the teacher should be warned that the in- 
formation obtained from these tests is not always 
easy to utilize without adequate study and ex- 
perience. 


Whether we try to understand them through con- 
sultations, interviews, sociometric testing or some 
other method, our work with members of the awk- 
ward squad must be sustained by our love for them, 
our respect for them, our faith in them—and our 
faith in our own ability to help them. Compassion- 
ate love for them will inspire us to persevere in 
what is an arduous and thankless job; faith and 
respect for them will enable us to go on trying to 
encourage them to acquire new values, to become 
self-reliant, and to help themselves. 

All education is growth. To help to create har- 
monious and fruitful group relationships gives our 
adolescent pupils insight into their own “secret 
erowing” which so often devours most of their 
energies. Insight eases tension, makes their secret 
erowing easier for them. The consequent freeing 
of energy we may then channel into their schooling. 
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HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (wcotp) is 
composed of 120 national members and numerous associate members representing millions 
of teachers in 75 countries. Its purpose is to enable members of the teaching profession 
at all stages of education to exert an influence corresponding to the importance of their 
social function. 

The World Confederation was founded at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1952, culminating 
four years of negotiations between the International Federation of Teachers’ Associations 
(FTA), the International Federation of Secondary Teachers (Fripeso-Fédération Interna- 
tionale des Professeurs de l’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel), and the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession (worTp). 

National associations may become members of wcotp directly or through affiliation 
with 1rrA and FipEso. Organizations eligible for associate membership are (a) regional 
or local teacher associations or (b) any university, college or institution of higher learn- 
ing. and any society for the scientific study of educational problems or for improvement 
of the teaching profession. International members are international organizations that 
specialize in the field of education. 

Since the Copenhagen meeting, the Delegates have met at Oxford (1953), Oslo (1954), 
Istanbul (1955), Manila (1956), Frankfurt (1957), Rome (1958), Washington (1959), 
Amsterdam (1960), and New Delhi (1961). A specific theme of prime interest to teach- 
ers is chosen each year for discussion and all members receive a questionnaire on the 
selected topic. The replies are studied and discussed at the Assembly of Delegates and 
later published in one comprehensive report. The topics dealt with to date include: 


e Parent-Teacher Cooperation e Public Support for Education 
e Education for Teaching e Teaching Mutual Appreciation of East- 
e Status of the Teaching Profession ern and Western Cultural Values 
e The Teacher and the Well-Being of e Child Health and the School 
Society e Education for Responsibility 
e Shortage of Teachers— Causes and 
Remedies 


Weorp publishes an annual report, which includes a summary of the proceedings of the 
Assembly of Delegates. Other publications are Panorama; Teaching Throughout the 
World, a quarterly dealing with international education; and Echo, a monthly newsletter. 
Panorama is published in English, French, Spanish, and Japanese editions and Echo 
which is also published in Vietnamese and Arabic. 

Weortr has conducted many regional meetings. An Afro-Asian Conference was held in 
Ceylon in 1958. Subsequently a wcorp Asian Committee (wac) and a Regional Council 
for the Study-of Educational Policy in Asia were formed. The latest meeting of these 
two groups was held in January 1961 at Manila, Philippines. A wecorTp office for Asia 
was opened in 1959 in New Delhi, and an office was established in Tokyo in 1960 which 
publishes wcorp periodicals in Japanese. 

In Africa, regional conferences were held in 1959 at Jos, Nigeria, in 1960 at Kampala, 
Uganda and in 1961 at Freetown, Sierra Leone. The latter was attended by teachers from 
19 countries and territories of Africa. Activities of the wcotp Committee on Education 
in Africa (wcEA) and the Commission on Educational Policy for Africa (cePA) guide 
the wcorp program in Africa. A regional office was set up in Accra, Ghana. 

A Latin American Seminar was held in Washington, D. C., in 1959. Another meeting 
was held to discuss regional activities in San José, Costa Rica, in 1960. 

Specialized subject-matter committees deal with rural education, technical and voca- 
tional education, adult education, audio-visual instruction, and science teaching. 

Weorr has had consultative status with the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations since 1952, and with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization since 1953. It is a member of Unesco’s Nco committee. In 1958 it estab- 
lished an office in Paris in order to maintain even closer liaison with Unesco. Since 1953 it 
has been a member of the Non-Governmental Organizations Committee on the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. It has consultative status with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and cooperates with other UN bodies whenever their work relates to 
education. 


WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION (WCOTP) 


Publications — 


PANORAMA —Teaching Throughout the World. Quarterly. (Ee orale 
Sp., Japanese.) $.50 per copy. Subscription rates on 
request. 


ECHO —Monthly Newsletter (Eng. Fr., Sp., Japanese, Viet- 
namese). 


WCOTP ANNUAL REPORTS ~—r, Eng) 


1952—Copenhagen, Denmark 50 1957—Frankfurt, Germany 50 
1953—Oxford, England 50 1958—Rome, Italy .50 
1954—0Oslo, Norway 50 1959—Washington, U.S. (also Sp.) 50 
1955—Istanbul, Turkey 50 1960—Amsterdam, Holland (also Sp.) .50 
1956—Manila, Philippines 50 1961—New Delhi, India (also Sp.) 50 
THEME STUDIES AND RESEARCH BOOKLETS (Fr., Eng.) 
A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers .25 Education for Teaching 50 
Audio-Visual Aids for International nae Teacher Coeperation 50 
Understanding—1961 2.50 Teachers’ Salaries 50 
ee by Eugene L. Hammer 
Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Status of the Teaching Profession — .50 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values .50 The -Problem/of ancintehenional 
Public Support for Educati 5 Language 90 
ublic Support for Education 0 ber bike seew 
Teacher Shortage—Causes and Report on Salary Negotiations 
Remedies 50 Machinery for Teachers 50 
The Teacher and the Well-Being Handbook for Editors of 
of Society 50 Educational Journals 75 


Berlin: A Call to Freedom (Fr., Eng., Sp., Port., Ger., Indonesian, Japanese) Free 


Report of the Berlin Inquiry Commission (Fr., Eng., Sp., Port., Ger., Indonesian, 
Japanese) Free 


These booklets and periodicals may be obtained by writing to 
WCOTP, 1227 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., U.S.A., or 
from WCOTP Regional Offices in Paris, France; New Delhi, India; 
Tokyo, Japan; Accra, Ghana; and Nairobi, Kenya. Please indi- 
cate desired language and enclose remittance with your order. 
Equivalent amounts in other national currencies are acceptable. 


